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HE is one to sorrow born, 
But her faith knows not defeat ; 

In the desert of her griefs 

She has found a refuge sweet. 
‘Day by day, from task to task, 

Prayerful as on bended knee, 
Still she hymns that dear refrain : 
‘* Rock of Ages, cleft for me!” 








‘* Rock of Ages, cleft for me” — 
For my sorrow, for my pain, 
For the anguish old as life, 
And yet new each morn again ; 
For the burden, for the cross, 
For my daily Calvary, 
For the friends who turn aside -~ 
‘* Rock of Ages, cleft for me !”’ 


Humble, faithful, toiling one, 

Bless theé for that song of thine, 
For the courage that it lends, 

For the peace and trust divine ! 
Bless thee for thy daily faith, 

For the knowledge that makes free, 
For the heart's triumphant psalm, 
‘* Rock of Ages, cleft for me!” 





If thy sorrow-stricken soul, 
If thy labor-burdened days, 
If thy loneliness, thine ills, 
Wake such strains of trust and praise, 
Surely, refuge in God's love 
For the whole sad world must be, 
And we all with joy should sing, 
‘« Rock of Ages, cleft for me!” 





Written for Zion’s Herald by 
James Buckham. 
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It is the aim of Z1on’s HERALD to be an exponent of Methodism at its best — earnest, 
critical, progressive, and adapted to all the needs of an increasing constituency. 

The Heravp should be the best ally of the preacher, and the moral and intellectual inspira- 
tion of the home. 

By charter obligation, the income from the magnificent property on Bromfield St., Boston, and 
all the profits from the publicaticn of the Herap, inure to the benefit of the worn-out preachers 
and their families. 

Every new subscriber to the HERALD becomes a contributor to the support and comfort of 
these revered beneficiaries. 

These great facts bring the HERALD into a relation to its constituency in New England that 
no otter paper sustains. The subscribers are practically the proprietors of the Herap; 
they should therefore support their own. 

Zion’s HerAtp should hold the ground in New England Methodism against all competitors. 
The Wesleyan Association is the grandest beneficence in the denomination. The trustees are 
distinguished laymen, who guard the interests of the Association and Z1on’s HERALD with most 
able and jealous care. 

Let every minister and every reader unite in this anniversary year to increase the usefulness of 

Zion’s HERALD. 

The observance of the following points will greatly facilitate the canvass: — 

1. Make the announcement of the fall offer to new subscribers to your congregation at once. 
Talk much about it in all the services of your church and during pastoral calls. 

2. State that new subscribers can go on the list at once and receive the paper until Jan. 1, 1900, 


for $2.50, and that they can hand the amount to you at any time before the next session of your 
Conference. 


for 


$2.50, 


the price of one year’s subscrip- 
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A Rich Group of States 


North Dakota, South Dakota and Min- 
nesota will have a surpjus of farm prod- 
acts for sale this year which will bring 
them nearly $150,000,000, cash, at the 
nearest roadside elevator. Although oats 
are reckoned at only twelve cents, the 
surplus crop is worth $10,000,000. Wheat 
will add $75,000,000; corn $15,000,000; 
and other crops, including live stock, 
enough to bring the amount up to the 
sum named. If to these be added the 
value of the lumber, iron ore, and other 
products now on their way to the mar- 
ket, the three States will have $180,000,- 
000, or about $82 for every man, woman 
and child. No wonder that free silver 
and other heresies fail to attract atten- 
tion in the presence of such wealth ae 
this. 


The New Battleships 


It is gratifying to know that they will 
have a speed of eighteen knots. Speed 
is universally recognized as an essential 
in a modern fighting ship. The design 
selected is that submitted by the Oramps. 
This differs from the Department’s model 
chiefly in adding sixteen feet to the 
length. The new ships will have a dis- 
placement of 12,500 tons; the engines 
will be 16,000 horse- power; and the cost 
for the ships alone will be about $3,000, - 
000 each. It will take about two 
years to build them. The board ap- 
pointed for the purpose has recommended 
that one be built by the Oramps, 
one by the Newport News Company, and 
one by the Union Iron Works of San 
Francisco. Naval experts say that these 
ships will be the finest and most efficient 
men-of-war ever put into the water. 





The Grand Army of the Republic 


The National Encampment at Cincin- 
nati last week showed the present 
membership of the Grand Army of the 
Republic to be 305,603. During the year 
since the last encampment 7,383 members 
have died. Although, under the cir- 
cumstances, this cannot be called a high 
death rate, it emphasizes the fact that 
the real mustering out of the Army has 
already begun. For it will be agreed 
that Commander Gobin was right when 
he declared “the objects of the Grand 
Army of the Republic will all have 


been accomplished when the comrades 
who are now authorized to compose it 
are no longer factors within it.”” The 
attempt to enlarge it so as to include the 
soldiers returning from the Spanish war 
is not in harmony with the purposes and 
principles of the organization, according 
to the commander’s interpretation. 
The meeting was fully up to the average 
in interest, and Uincinnati was proud to 
entertain the survivors of the most re- 
markable army ever mustered under eny 
flag. Philadelphia won in the contest 
with Denver for the next encampment, 
and Ool. J. H. Sexton, of Chicago, was 
chosen Oommander- in- Chief. 





Killed in Battle 


The records of the War Department 
show that during the present war there 
have been 264 men killed iu battle. Of 
these 33 were officers. This includes the 
casualties in Cuba, Porto Rico and the 
Philippines. The proportion of officers 
is extraordinary ; it is claimed that it is 
unprecedented. Some allowance must 
be made for the undue proportion of 
officers in regiments whose ranks were 
not filled, but after that is made it is 
evident that the officers were where the 
fighting was taking place and bore their 
parts manfully. It ought to be noted to 
the special and lasting credit of the 
army that, in spite of all that was said 
about political appointments, the men 
thus selected were as brave as the 
bravest, and gave their lives as freely as 
the rank and file. 

It is in this connection that one reads 
with astonishment that no less than 182 
people were killed by the heat in New 
York city alone, during the last heated 
term of six days. Besides those killed, 
there were 600 prostrations that were 
not fatal. Taking the whole country, 
the deaths from the heat must have 
exceeded anything ever known in the 
United States. 


Cuban . Relief 

The soldiers in Ouba have been con- 
quered; the collectors of the customs 
revenue are still waging an effective 
contest. The relief of the starving in 
Ouba has been a rallying cry for months. 
Congress appropriated money liberally, 
and the pubiic response to appeals for 
assistance has been most generous. The 
war prevented carrying out the plans 
for relief. Now that hostilities have 
ceased and peace is assured, attention is 
once more turned toward the starving. 
It is tragically comical that a cargo of 
food for the relief of starving women 
and children must pay customs duties 
amounting to $60,000 before it can be 
landed. Even the rations sent by the 
United States Government must pay the 
import tax. One of the first duties de- 


volving on the commission to arrange 
terms of evacuation is to provide for the 
free importation into ail Cuban porte of 
any and all supplies sent to the relief of 
the people. The petty attempt, on the 
part of the Spanish authorities, to extort 
money under such circumstances, is an 
added disgrace to a shamefal administra- 
tion of law and jastice. 





The Coal Strike in Wales 


On the first of April, 100,000 coal 
miners in Wales went out on a strike for 
atwenty per cent. increase on the slid- 
ing scale. On the first of September they 
went to work on an increase of five per 
cent. It was apparent by the middle of 
Jane that the mine owners were trying 
to make the strike as iatal for the miners 
as the strike of the English engineers 
the year before. They would have suc- 
ceeded but for the enterprise of Ameri- 
cans who rushed coal into every open 
market, until it began to look as ifthe 
sale of Welsh coal would be reduced to 
such small proportions as to ruin the 
business. More than 200,000 tons of coal 
were shipped from Norfolk and Philadel- 
phia, alone, in four months. Thousands 
of tons are now afloat for markets where 
American coal was unknown before the 
strike. The strike was unwise, as most 
strikes are, but there is no manner of 
doubt that it was brought on by the per- 
sistent catting of prices by the owners. 
Welsh coal is accounted the best in the 
world. It always brings good prices, and 
there is no reason why owners and 
miners should not be well off, except the 
disastrous folly of underbidding. When 
the steamer Sandhill delivered excellent 
American coal in London for about 
twenty shillings a ton, while the best 
Welsh coal was selling tor twenty-six 
shillings, it was perfectly plain that un- 
less the strike was ended the coal indus- 
try was ruined. It will now cost about 
fourteen shillings a ton to land Welsh 
coal in London, and that price will pre- 
vent the sale of American coal. It is im- 
possible to estimate the loss to miners 
and owners by this five-month strike, 
but itis absolutely certain that there is 
no excuse for such an economic condi- 
tion in any industry. 


League for Social Service 


Rev. Josiah Strong is president of the 
organization which contemplates the 
good work of arousing the public con- 
science and educating public opinion in 
political, industrial and social affairs. 
Richard W. Gilder,Henry O. Potter, Ed- 
ward Everett Hale, Alice Freeman Palm- 
er,Margaret Sangster,Mary Lowe Dickin- 
son, with several others equally prom- 
inent in social and reform work, have 
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been selected as an advisory council. 
Leaflets, bearing upon the various prob- 
lems of the day, written by men and 
women recognized as authorities, will be 
issued through the five million mem- 
bers identified with the various young 
people’s societies, and a bureau of in- 
formation, at the headquarters in New 
York, will supply the latest available 
data and information to all those who 
are willing to contribute a membership 
fee of one dollar a year. 





The Industrial Commission 


Congress, at its last session, provided 
for the appointment of an Industrial 
Commission to investigate questions 
pertaining to immigration, labor, agri- 
culture, manufactures and business; to 
report to Congress; and to recommend 
such legisiation upon these subjects as it 
may deem best, looking to uniform 
legislation by the several States, in 
order to harmonize the conflicting inter- 
este and to be equitable to the laborer, 
the employer, the producer, and the con- 
sumer. This commission consists of 
nineteen members — five senators, Kyle, 
Penrose, Mantle, Daniel and Mallory; 
five representatives, Gardner, Lorimer, 
Lovering, Livingston and Bell; and nine 
others who have just been selected by 
the President. The last named are: 
Andrew L. Harris of Ohio, 8. N. D. North 
of Massachusetts, Frank P. Sargent of 
Illinois, Ellison A. Smythe of South 
Oarolina, John M. Farquhar of New 
York, Eugene D. Oonger of Michigan, 
Thomas W. Phillips of Pennsylvania, 
Charles J. Harris of North Oarolina, and 
M. D. Blatcbford of Indiana. Mr Sargent 
and Mr. Blatchford are well-known 
labor leaders ; Mr. North is an economic 
expert who has been prominently men- 
tioned for superintendent of the next 
census; Mr. Phillips and Mr. Farquhar 
are ex-congressmen; Mr. Harris is an 
ex-lieutenant governor of Ohio; the 
others are comparatively unknown men. 
Each commissioner will receive a salary 
of $3,600 a year and expenses. Turned 
loose in such a wide field, there is very 
little to be expected from this com- 
mission, unless it shall decide to make 
its inquiries along certain lines to be 
agreed upon. Oommissions of this kind 
have thus far had very little influence in 
legislation, although there does not 
appear to be any reason why such a 
body of men should not accomplish 
something if its members go about it in 
the right way. 





The Plague in India 


During the last week in August there 
were 2,300 deaths from the plague in the 
Bombay Presidency. Of these 156 were 
in the city of Bombay. A fresh outbreak 
is reported in Haidarabad State, and 
several deaths have recently occurred in 
the Madras Presidency. The drastic 
measures for stamping out the plague 
have defeated themselves. They are 
much more severe than could possibly 
be carried out in any Christian nation. 
They have led to concealment, then to 
panic, and lastly to rioting, asin Bombay 
where the Hindus, as well as the Mussul- 
mans, have an intense hatred for the 
plague regulations, One great mistake 
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appears to have been made in over- 
estimating the fear of death by the East 
Indian population, more especially the 
Hindus. They look upon the plague as 
the stroke of God, and accept its ravages 
with resignation. There are many things 
worse than death to them, and among 
these are the intrusion of a medical 
officer into the privacy of their families, 
the dreaded ambulance, and the terrors 
of hospital treatment. It has been well 
said that it isn’t death that the Eastern 
people fear, it is worry. 





A National Astronomical Society 


Up to this time the astronomers of the 
United States have been content to re- 
main a branch of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science. 
Such men as Newcomb, Harkness, Hall, 
Davidson and others have been conspic- 
uous for their contributions to the astro- 
nomical knowledge of the world. At 
least three astronomers have been elect- 
ed to the office of president of the 
American Association. For original 
research and discovery both the older 
and the younger men have received 
high commendation in America and in 
Europe. We now have the two largest 
refracting telescopes in the world, and 
the equipment of our observatories is 
carefully looked after. Everything is of 
the best. Pickering, Barnard, Holden, 
Keeler, Lowell, of the younger genera- 
tion, are showing themselves the equals 
of men whose achievements have given 
them honored names on both sides of 
the Atlantic. Now that it is announced 
that a National Astronomical Society is 
about to be organized, everybody is 
wondering why it was not instituted long 
ago. 


The Spanish Cortes 


As the Spanish constitution forbids the 
ceding of any territory without the con- 
sent of the Oortes, it was necessary to 
call a special session to enable her com- 
missioners to negotiate a treaty of peace. 
The deliberations have thus far been in 
executive session, but the tempe- of the 
body seems to be thoroughly understood 
by the press at Madrid. The Sagasta 
ministry is doomed. Apparently the 
most it can hope for is to be continued 
in power till the treaty of peace is 
signed. Senor Silvela utterly refuses to 
support the ministry, and Gen. Polavieja 
is trying to form a new party to inaa- 
gurate a régime of honest government. If 
the Madrid press is to be trusted, it is 
not unlikely that he may succeed in se- 
curing a following of sufficient size and 
influence to warrant hie being called to 
form a new ministry. Militarism does 
not appear to be popular just at present, 
and Weyler is not regarded as dangerous 
to the safety of the kingdom. Possibly 
he may be preparing for a coup d'état, 
for it is an open secret that he would not 
hesitate to proclaim himself Dictator if 
he saw the opportunity. Thus far the 
Oarliste appear to be quiet, but they will 
always bear watching when the country 
is in trouble. Whatever political changes 
may come, there is no doubt but that 
the Cortes will bow to the inevitable and 
prepare for the treaty of peace. In the 
present unsettled condition it is impos- 
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sible for Sagasta to appoint peace com- 
missioners. 


A Practical Third-Rail System 


The overhead trolley has been a con- 
stant menace to public safety and an 
every-day stimulus to inventors. The 
transmission of electrical power with 
economy and safety is the most impor- 
tant matter in connection with street 
railways. The American Street Railway 
Association, which held its 17th annua! 
session in Boston last week, was shown 
a new third-rail device which, it is 
claimed, is absolutely safe and fully as 
economical as the trolley. This device 
consists of sectional switches which 
operate and keep the third rail “ alive” 
only while the car is actually covering 
it. As soon as it passes over, the rail is 
** dead,’’ so that whenever it is exposed 
to outside contact of any kind it is per- 
fectly safe. The feeder is placed under 
the third rail, entirely insulated from 
everything except the rail as the car 
passes along. Each car has a small 
storage battery in case of emergency. 
The expense is said to be no greater 
than that of the overhead trolley. A 
section of road, several miles in length, 
will very soon be built for a thoroughly 
practical test of this interesting, if not 
important, invention. 





More Trouble in Crete 


Eighteen months ago the British men- 
of-war opened fire on the Obristians in 
Orete, who were trying to drive the 
Turkish soldiers off the island. It was 
claimed that Greece was to blame. After 
she was eliminated by the disastrous war 
with Tarkey, the six principal Earopean 
Powers attempted to impose a form of 
government that would permit Mussul- 
mans and Christians to live together with- 
out cutting each other's throats. Ger- 
many withdrew from the attempt not long 
since, but Great Britain, France, Rassia, 
Italy and Austria have each at least one 
man-of-war there, with troops in the 
towns. The town of Candia is under the 
surveillance of the British. The Mussul- 
mans have been complaining that the 
Ohristians were being favored. Last 
week when the British attempted to in- 
stall Christians to collect the tithe rev- 
enues, the Turks opened fire, killing sev- 
era) soldiers of the British guard, the 
British consul, and several hundred 
Christians. The senior naval commander 
is the French admiral. In consultation 
with the other commanding officers it 
has been agreed to recommend to their 
respective governments that all the 
Tarkish troops be withdrawn from the 
island and a governor appointed by the 
Powers. Perhaps it might have been as 
well to let the Oretan Christians proceed 
with their work ana drive the Turks off 
themselves. Upholding Turkey seems 
to be troublesome and humiliating busi- 
ness for Christian nations, and it is no 
wonder they are getting tired of it. 





The Cape Town Election 


The echoes of the Jameson raid were 
heard at the late election at the Oape of 
Good Hope. Oecil Rhodes suffered at 
least a temporary eclipse, for the Datch 
element triumphed over the English. 
Mr. Rbodes himself was elected after a 
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vigorous campaign, but before the bal- 
lots were cast it was evident even to him 
that his policy would not be favored by 
the majority. It may have been a polit- 
ical necessity to rouse the race preju- 
dice in the Colony, but from every other 
point of view it was most unfortunate. 
The sturdy Dutch boer is a slow- going, 
patient cicizen, and he, and ths country 
in which he lives, are much better off 
when his prejudices are allowed to 
slumber. The English reverse will not 
last; Cecil Rhodes is too large a man to 
be put down by one defeat. His dream 
of British territory from the Nile to the 
Oape willone day come true. Sir Her- 
bert Kitchener is rapidly opening the 
way from the north, and Cecil Rhodes, 
if he lives, will meet him more than half 
way. 


A Valuable Patent 


For many years the manufacturers of 
Bessemer steel were unable to prevent 
inequalities in it. This was owing to the 
fact that the molten metal coming from 
different furnaces was not all of the same 
temperature. A former superintendent 
of a Pennsylvania steel plant hit upon 
the simple expedient of having the 
molten mass run into a pool, thoroughly 
mixed and conveyed from there to the 
converters. It was rather a simple ex- 
pedient, not involving any new scientific 
principle, and such as would occur to 
almost any wide-awake superintendent. 
Indeed, scores of superintendents are 
using it without any thought of propri- 
etary rights in it. A patent was issued 
covering this process in 1889, and the 
circuit court of Pittsburg has just de- 
cided that the patent is valid. That 
means that every superintendent who 
has resorted to this simple process is in- 
fringing, and that all manufacturers of 
Bessemer steel must pay a handsome 
royalty to the Oarnegies to whom the 
patent was assigned. Should the Su- 
preme Oourt sustain this decision, it is 
said that the amount of royaities will 
exceed the amount paid to Bessemer for 
the use of his original discoveries. It 
behooves the new steel trust to make 
terms with the Oarnegies at an early 
date. 





Rate-Cutting Stopped Once More 


Tbe Oanadian Pacific Railroad is not 
disposed to question the equity of the 
decision of the Interstate Oommerce 
Commission, and announces that it will 
forego its differential privileges. The 
war began six months ago. By an 
agreement, made some years since, it 
was allowed to sell tickets a little be- 
low the regular rates because its route 
was not a direct one. When the Klon- 
dike rush set in, although ite route to the 
Klondike was as direct as any of the 
competing companies, it was entitled to 
offer lower rates. To this no objection 
was made by the competing lines, nor 
did they suggest that the agreement be 
revised. Instead of this, according to 
evidence collected by the Canadian Pa- 
cific, they began to cut rates. This cat 
was met with so large a cut that the 
most of the travel went to the Canddian 
road. In other words, the American 
roads were beaten at their own game. 
In announcing his intention to restore 
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the rates, the vice-president says his 
road will take care that ite rates are on 
the basis of those that prevail by any 
other route. That announcement will 
probably put an end, for the time at 
least, to the iniquitous custom of pub- 
lishing one set of rates for the public 
and then offering discounts to those who 
know how to get them. 





The Assassination of the Austrian Empress 


Elizabeth, cousin of the late king of 
Bavaria, and wife of Francis Joseph, 
Emperor of Austro-Hungary, was killed 
by a stiletto in the hands of an Italian 
anarchist, at Geneva, Switzerland, last 
Friday. She was one of the most beauti- 
ful women in Europe. She had popular 
and pleasing manners, was noted for her 
charitable works, aud, before the loss of 
her only son, gracefu/ly and faithfully 
discharged the royal duties of the 
Austrian court. The unrest of her 
Bavarian blood, the severe attacks of 
neuralgia, and the shock occasioned by 
the tragic and lamented death of Prince 
Rudolph in 1889, conspired to unsettle her 
habits of life and made her an unsatis- 
fied and never-contented traveler. Be- 
fore the death of the prince, she went to 
England every year, where her courteous 
manner and beauty won her many 
friends. She was a great linguist and a 
most engaging conversationalist. Of all 
the foolish murders charged against the 
fiendish fury of that mad class of men, 
the murder of the Empress is the most 
silly and inexcusable. The sorrows that 
compassed her own life were sufficient 
to excite pity in the most debased 
heart; while her assassination can only 
retard the liberalizing of Austria. The 
assault of this defenceless woman, for no 
other reason than that she was of royal 
blood, is a terrible arraignment of human 
nature even when it is contaminated 
with anarchistic tendencies. 





The Progress of Peace 


After a long delay, Mr. Justice White 
has decided not to accept the appoint- 
ment as one of the commissioners to 
negotiate a treaty of peace, and Senator 
Gray of Delaware has been appointed in 
his place. It doee not appear that any 
prominent Democrat was willing to 
serve, and Senator Gray himeelf is re- 
ported to have previously declined. He 
is now a member of the Joint High 
Commission, and it will probably be nec- 
essary to find another Democrat for that 
place. Senator Gray is an able man, and 
his appointment is wel) received. 


Gen. Macias, at Porto Rico, was in no 
hurry to begin the sessions of the com- 
missioners appointed to arrange for the 
evacuation of that island, and he re- 
quired one or two reminders before he 
could be brought down to business. 
There was a slight delay in the arrival of 
instructions from Madrid, but these hav- 
ing been received, there is no reason 
why the details should not be speedily 
arranged. There have been some ugly 
reports of the destruction of public 
property, notably of arms, ammunition 
and military supplies, by the Spanish 
soldiers. While this accords with the 
acts of some of the officers of Oervera’s 
fleet in destroying the breech mechan- 
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ism of the guns, it is to be hoped it is 
not true. 


The Resolute has reached Havana, and 
while the details of the evacuation of 
Ouba will not afford an easy settlement, 
it is hoped that they may be formulated 
by the end of the month. The assem- 
bling and transportation of more than 
100,000 soldiers is a very considerable 
undertaking. It is to be hoped that 
their transportation will not be left to 
the War Department, unless the trans- 
port service of that Department has 
been very much maligned. 


Admiral Cervera, his officers and men, 
sailed from Portsmouth, N. H., on Mon- 
day in the City of Rome, for Santander. 
The experience of these officers and men 
is unlike that of any prisoners in the 
world, probably. They will return to 
their homes in the best of bealth and 
spirits, having had the greatest military 
picnic ever known. They certainly will 
be able to disabuse the minds of their 
own immediate friends of certain ideas 
about the people whom they are so fond 
of calling the ‘“*‘ Yankee Pigs.”’ 


Gen. Miles has returned from Porto 
Rico. He has taken matters into his own 
hands, has ordered Uamp Wikoff to be 
broken up, and is proceeding as if he 
were in fact,as well as in name, the 
commanding general of the army. 


In compliance with the request of the 
Secretary the President has requested 
nine men to investigate the conduct of 
the war, Gen Schofield being at the head. 
Three of them have already declined, and 
there are others who will probably de- 
cline later. Oongress is the only ade- 
quate authority for an investigation, and 
when that body meets in December the 
Secretary will certainly have to answer 
to it. The press, the people, and the sol- 
diers are almost unanimous in condemn- 
ing the Secretary. The Grand Army of 
the Republic alone stands by him, for 
what reason is not apparent. 


It is announced that 100,000 volunteers 
will be mustered out, and orders for 
about 90,000 have already been given. Itis 
also announced that the Department will 
proceed to train and discipline the re- 
maining 100,000 volunteers so as to ren- 
der them efficient soldiers for the work 
which the Army has before it. Natural- 
ly there is a great deal of disappoint- 
ment on the part of most of the regi- 
ments which are not to Se mustered out, 
but that will die away intime. War en- 
tails a great many hardships besides 
those of battle, and once engaged in war, 
or once enlisted in the army for a term 
of years, there is oply one thing to do, 
and that is to go on to the end. 


Many of the Oubans are giving up 
their arms and working for the govern- 
ment ration to keep from starving. A 
convention of Oubans has been called to 
take steps to form a new government, 
but from all the reports that come from 
them it will be many years before Ouba 
may safely be entrasted to their tender 
mercies. Slowly, but surely, a better 
spirit seems to be prevailing, although 
many of them will never recover the 
shock of not being at once recognized as 
the de facto and jure government of 


Cuba as soon as the Spanish flag is 
hauled down. 
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THE PROPHET 


HOUGH we think of the ancient 
prophet as one able to foretell fut- 
ure events, his office was much broader. 
The prophet was a preacher. He bore 
the messages of comfort and denuncia- 
tion to men. He was in his place to keep 
Jehovah’s truth before the people; to 
make clear whai might be obscure, and 
to emphasize and urge the truth for the 
hour. He was God's messenger to kings 
as we)l as to the people. He came to 
commend their well-doing and to rebuke 
their sins. Samuel bore the terrible 
message of rejection and overthrow to 
Saul as well as that of favor and Divine 
election to the shepherd boy of Bethle- 
hem. To the notorious Ahab Elijah was 
the greatest scourge; he rebuked him 
for his sins and foretold his ruin. 

Bat the rebuke of kings made a small 
part of the prophet’s work. He was the 
teacher of righteousness in all its de- 
partments. The prophet was the fore- 
herald of the Messiah. He saw the com- 
ing King, the beauty of His earthly life, 
the glory of His kingdom, and the suc- 
cess of His mediatorial work. Here 
came in the predictive element. Isaiah 
glows with descriptions of the person, 
character and reign of the Messiah. All 
the prophets from Samuel on spoke of 
Him. We must remember that, though 
the prophetic order was numerous, but 
few of their writinge have come down 
to us; perhaps few of their addresses 
were ever written down. Like the 
Methodist preachers, they spoke extem, 
poraneously, and for the most part to 
the men of the hour rather than to 
those of distant generations. The pro- 
phetic order was an elder itinerancy; 
the prophets passed from place to place 
to instruct, comfort and guide the peo- 
ple and to rebuke their enemies, whether 
kings or aristocrats in Jada or foreign 
lands. The preacher of today is the true 
successor of the prophet of Israel. 


VISION OF THE DIVINE 


*S a preparation for his high and 
holy work, the vrophet was not 
taken through a course of logical or the- 
ological training; but, what was more 
deeply and lastingly impressive, he ‘‘ saw 
the Lord high and lifted up,”’ surrounded 
by seraphim, His train filling the temple. 
Ina moment of devotion the invisible is 
projected into the visible sphere; human 
weakness and blindness are confronted 
by Divine power and light, the glory 
from the other side bursting through the 
thick vail and filling the human temple. 
What man needs, to deepen experience 
and qualify him for work in the vineyard 
of the Master, more than knowledge or 
historic faith, is the divine vision. To 
feel the touch from the invisible forces, 
to awaken to the consciousness of the 
divine, to see God, is the highest style 
of purifying and operative faith. The 
sight of ineffable purity deepens the 
sense of human sinfulness and extorts 
the cry: ‘‘ Woe is me! for I am undone; 
because Iam a man of unclean lips, and 
I dwell inthe midst of a people of un- 
clean lips; for mine eyes have seen the 
King, the Lord of Hosts.” No scolding 
about his déclensions, no exhortation to 
duty, are then needed; the soul is awed 
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and humbled in the presence of the glo- 
rious vision, awaiting the touch of the 
live coal from the altar purging iniquity 
from heart and lip. 

The divine vision is the indispensable 
qualification for testimony. Without it 
no one will love to be a message- bearer 
to a guilty world; with it, he will realize 
a fire flaming through his bones and lead- 
ing him to cry: “‘Here am I; send me!” 
Without this revelation our testimony is 
never at the best. We speak out of our 
reason rather than our experience. 
There is a restraint on the soul; our 
words are leaden. The newly awakened 
consciousness of God gives to our testi- 
mony a spontaneity, a fervor, a force, 
which carry conviction to the hearer. 
What made Wesley’s followers powerful 
exhorters was the close contact with the 
Divine, the vision of the Holy One. 
The want of the ministers and members 
of the church today, as of every day, is 
the divine touch, the vision of God. Just 
in proportion as the church maintains 
this intimate relation with the unseen 
and spiritual will be her power among 
men. Learning is important; social rec- 
ognition bas its value; but when holy 
communion, the consciousness of adop- 
tion into the divine family and fellow- 
ship with the Father and Son and Holy 
Spirit are exchanged for them, these 
valuable acquisitious are secured at too 
large a price. In the work of the Gospel 
nothing can supersede the Divine energy 
and presence. 


A MAN WHO DOES IT 


T is one of the peculiarities of our 
Methodist polity that the minister 
has always been the direct, responsible, 
and, as a rule, the successful agent for 
our Methodist weeklies. Inaugurated by 
Wesley, it has been the privilege and 
prerogative of our pastors to supply 
their people with good reading. With- 
out doubt the phenomenal success of our 
denomination in its earlier years is 
attributable very largely to this fact. 
The writer came to the profound convic- 
tion, while in the pastorate, that no 
work which he did or was able to do was 
attended with more excellent and more 
permanent results than the specific 
endeavor to place ZION’s HERALD in the 
homes of his parishioners. All pastors 
who appreciate the value of this part of 
their ministry and are willing to devote 
the needed time and energy to it, may 
and will succeed. It is not enough to 
make a casual announcement from the 
pulpit. This, no less than any other 
essential cause, can be advanced only by 
well-planned, persistent and faithful 
service. As an object lesson to many of 
our ministers who really desire to in- 
crease the list of subscribers in their 
churches, we present the experience of 
the most successful minister in oar pat- 
ronizing Oonferences. At our special 
request Rev. B. F. Fickett, of Phillips, 
Me., briefly describes his method. His 
letter is so natural and convincing that 
we prefer to let him tell his own story 
rather than to group the facts contained 
therein, as he expected us to do. He 
writes : — 
‘*T was surprised at the request which 
your letter contained because it implied that 
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my success in getting subscribers to Zion’ s 
HERALD was something worthy of notice. | 
cannot conceive how a Christian minister 
can think he has done his duty by his flock 
unless he has urged upon them the necessity 
of taking and reading their church paper in 
order that they may he intelligent members 
of the church to which they belong. 

** Now as tothe number of subscribers: [n 
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the fall of ‘92 I was led to consider the value 
of the church paper to the church member. 
Since that time I have sent you the namus of 
130 subscribers to ZIONS HERALD. At the 
time above mentioned I was on my first 
charge. On going to the charge I found two 
subscribers, and obtained seven new ones. 
The membership of the charch was 48, ten of 
whom were male. At Bethel, my second 
charge, I found eight subscribers, and ob- 
tained seventy-ope new subscribers. The 
membership of the church was about 125. At 
Wilton and North Jay 1 found fifteen sub- 
scribers and obtained forty-one new sub- 
scribers. The church membsrship was 130. 
At Phillips I found threes subscribers, and up 
to this date I have obtained ten new ones; in 
this church there is a msmbershipof 90. | 
have, therefore, obtained in these six years 
on charges averaging about 100 members, 130 
new subscribers. 

** Now as to how! obtain subscribers. This 
is a very difficult thing todo so as to give 
you an intelligent conception, for the reason 
that every case is studied by itself. [ will 
try to give you a general ontline: — 

“1. [believe inthe paper myself. Three 
years ago 1 began to preserve a file of them 
because [ corsidered them so valuable for 
reference. From the beginning my treat- 
ment of and attitude toward the paper has 
been such that my presiding elders and the 
members of the churches and congrsgations 
which 1 have served are not in doubt as to 
what I think about ZION s HERALD. 

“2. I make a list of all the families on the 
charge who ought to take the paper. Then 
when the annual offer to new subscribers is 
made I begin at oncs, having always with me 
sample copies for distribution. I think this 
better than sending a list of names to the 
office for reasons I have not spave here to give. 
The first Sunday after the offer to new sub- 
scribers is made I take the paper into the 
pulpit and present it with all my might. The 
next day | begin the canvassing of the whole 
charge in a systematic manner. 

“3. Ifido not get the subscription the 
first time trying,I leave it solcan begin 
where I left it,and goon. In one case I was 
two years and eight months. 

“4, Now as to objections about the price. 
I have never found a single case where the 
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price was the real reason forthe people not 
taking the paper. I hops the price may 
never be made less than two dollars. In my 
judgment it would|,bejmuch better to allow 
no com nission to preachers than to cheapen 
the price. 

“5. At home and abroad,on my charge 
and on my vacation, I represent ZION'’s HER- 
ALD. 

‘* Now the reason forall this: People cannot 
be interested in that of which they know 
nothing. The more the members know about 
tne Methodist .Episcopal Church — what it 
has done, what it is doing, what it proposes 
to do, and what it is able todo — the more 
anxious will they become to have a part in 
the matter. The church paper is an assist- 
ant pastor who faithfully does this work by 
making fifty two cails ina year at the home 
of every subscriber. 

‘*T hope you may get some facts from this 
which may belp somebody to do better for 
the paper. lam sure thcre is not a maa in 
our Conference who couldn’t have done as 
well, and the most of tnem tar b-tter than I 
have done for the HERALD.”’ 


PERSONALS 





— Dr. Asbury Lowrey had a book on Fran- 
cis Asbury in press at the time of his death. 

— President Raymond of Wesleyan Uani- 
versity is our fraternal representative at the 
Canadian General Conterence. 

— Rev. Dr. J. F. Goucher, of Baltimore, 
is visiting the General Conference of the 
Methodist Church of Canada at Toronto. 


— We regret to announce that Mr. Silas 
Psirce, @ member of the Wesleyan Associa- 
tion, is seriously illat his bummer hone in 
Egypt. 

— Dr. G. W. lzsr, of Calvary Church, Alle- 
gheny, Pa., has returned from his European 
jouraey, his vacation naving been spent in 
England and France. 

— Rev. M. H. Ehnes and wife, under a~- 
pointment by Buwhop Hartzell to Rnodesia, 
East Africa, sailed from New York by steamer 
‘* Lucania ’’ tor Liverpool, Sept. 3. 


— Dr. Daniel Dorchester, Jr., of Christ 
Charcn, Pittsburg, has returned from his va- 
cation at Martha’s Vineyard and resumed 
his work, preaching to very large congrega- 
tions. 

— Miss Elizabeth Russell, for nineteen 
years principal of tue seminary of the 
Womans Foreign Missionary Society at 
Nagasaki, Japan, is about to retarn to this 
country. 

— Miss Gertrude McKaig, daughter of 
Rev. Dr. R N. McKaig, presiding elder of St. 
Cload District, Northern Minnesota Confer- 
ence, has gone to Honolulu, where she will 
engage in teaching. 

— Rev. Dr. Howard Henderson, of the 
Cincinnati Uonference, and chaplain of the 
lst Ohio Regiment, is at home on sick leave. 
He,bas been seriously ill with malarial fever, 
but is now improving. 

— Rev. William D. Bridge, of the New 
England Conference, has accepted a position 
as teacher in Temple College, Philadelphia, 
and enters upon his work Sept. 19. His 
family wiil remain in Chelsea for some 
weeks. e 


— Miss Charlotte J. Lilingsworth, of Lincoln 
Ave. Church, Pittsburg, will leave that city 
tor Burmah as a representative of the W. F. 
M. 8. about Oct. 1. She is a graduate of Alle- 
gheny College, the daughter of an officer of 
the English army, and the adopt«d daughter 
of Rev. 8. P. Long, of Lincolm Ave. Church. 


— Mrs. Margaret Eliza, wife of Kev. Dr. 
William Nast, died at Lakeside, Ohio, Sept. 3, 
Mrs. Nast was born in Cincinnati, Sept. 23, 
1815, and became the wife of Dr. Nast, Aug. 
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31, 1836. The Western says: ‘“ A true mother, 
a noble wife, a sincere and hamble Christian, 
she has lived the life in Christ Jesus, and 
won the crown of everlasting joy.’’ 


— Bishop and Mrs. Foss returned from 
Nova Scotia last week, baving greatly en- 
joyed their vacation in that hospitable land. 
They remained over the Sabbath ia Boston, 
calling upon Dr. William Butler on Saturday 
afternoon, 


— Dr. George M. Steele walked into our 
office on Saturday, looking every whit like 
himseif and not having changed for the 
worse in any respect, so far as we could see, 
by living a year in Chicago. We are happy 
to announce that he intends to remain in 
and about Boston for the remainder of the 
month. 


—The daughter of Rev. J. Q. Adams, of 
Tolland, Conn., Miss Mary A., was recently 
united in marriage with Mr. Gilbert Haven 
Trafton, son of Rev. A. C. Trafton of the 
Maine Conterence. Mr. Trafton is a graduate 
of Wesleyan University,and has sevured a 
position in Beaver College, Pa., where Miss 
Adams taught during the past year. 

— The funeral services of the late Major 
Uimer, First Maine Volunteers, were hela, 
S.pt.8 at the Methodist Church in Rock- 
land, Me., Kev. C.S. Cummings, of Auburn, 
officiating. The First Battalion was ordered 
from Augusta at the expense of the United 
States Government to escort to the grave the 
remains of its late Major. Duriag the funeral 
all business houses were closed and beils 
were toliec. 


— The Pittsburg Christian Advocate of last 
week says: *‘ Rey. 8S. P. Long, having re- 
signed his office of chaplain of the Eight- 
eenth Pennsylvania Volunteers, has resumed 
his place as pastor of Lincoln Ave. Church, 
this city. Tne secular papers announce that 
he bas accepted an invitation to become pas- 
tor of the church at Duluth, Minn., and that 
Dr. G. H. Humagon, of that church, has been 
invited to succeed him at Lincoln Avenue — 
all subject, of course, to‘ the powers that 
be.’ ” 


— Weare in receipt of a memorial tribute 
to the late Rev. Walter Gardner Webster, 
8. T. B., of Providence, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
J. L. Webster, of that city, who was drowned 
in the sinking of the ill-fated steamer * La 
Bourgogne.” This pamphiet contains a life- 
like portrait of the deceased, a brief tribute 
to him by Bishop Clark, and the funeral ser- 
mon preached by the rector of St. Stephen’s 
Church, Providence. The Bishop and rector 
speak of the deceased in the most exalted 
terms. 


— Rev. H. A. Spencer, presiding elder of 
st. Johnsbury District, Vermont Conference, 
writes under date of Sept. 9: “The sad news 
reaches us of the sudden death of Mrs. Todd, 
wife of Rev. W. 1. Todd, of Groton, Vt. She 
has been in poor health foralong time, and 
at times critically ill, but had seemed to be 
improving of late. She was quite comfort- 
able Thursday, but Friday morning lIast at 
4 o’clock she‘ was not,’ for God had taken 
her to Himself. Many friends will sincerely 
sympathize with the stricken household.’’ 


— Mrs. L. A. Alderman, secretary of New 
England Branch, W. F. M.S8., sends the fol- 
lowing information in regard to Miss Belle 
J. Allen, who was reported as having lost her 
life in the same accident in Yokobama har- 
bor in which Miss Simons was instantly 
killed: “‘ This morning I have a message from 
Mrs. Van Petten, who resides in the family 
with Miss Allen. She writes that Miss Allen 
is doing well, the wound is healing beauti- 
fully, but she is still too weak to sit up. She 
has borne the trial and the pain bravely. 
Whether she will have strength to go on 
with her work, remains to be seen. No one 
has been allowed in her room but the nurser, 
as brain fever was feared.” 
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— Mr. Theodore Woods Noon, M.A., of 
Cambridge, son of Rev. Samuel H. Noon,a 
member of the New England Confererce, 
has just been notified of his election to the 
position as professor of the classical depart- 
ment of Willamette University, Salem, Ore- 
gon, one of our oldest schools on the Pacific 
Slope, and left for the same. Mr. Noon was 
educated in the public schools of this Siate, 
graduating from Gloucester High School in 
1892, whence he entered Yale, graduating 
therefrom with honors in his department in 
1896, receiving his degree of M. A. therefrom 
in 1898 after two years of graduate study. 
His many friends, and the many friends of 
his parents, wish him all success in his new 
tielc. 


BRIEFLETS 





The editor gratefully acknowledges the 
appreciative and generous words of con- 
gratalation which have appeared in the 
secular press concerning the 75th Auniver- 
sary Number of ZION s HERALD and also the 
large number of congratulatory letters. 





There is more than a hint in this obser- 
vation of the Michigan Ohristian Advo- 
cate: “A profitable and nourishing sermon 
can be preached in eigh: minutes. We heard 
Dr. Blodgett do it last Sunday morning.”’ 





A pleasant call was received last week from 
Prof. W. L. Bulkley, vice-president of 
Ciafiin University, of Orangeburg, 8. ©. 
He has been laboring in the intereste 
of the institution in the State of New 
York for several weeks in association 
with President and Mre. L. M. Dunton. We 
are gratified to learn that friends in New 
York have been generously providing for the 
urgent needs of the institution. 


We have done the best we could, under 
the circumstances, in the editorial on the 
next page, to include the names of New 
England worthies, but doubtless many have 
been inadvertently omitted. Please do not 
advise us of the fact, as we make no claim to 
omnisciernce. 





Bishop McCabe desires to introduce the 
principle of tithing into our church, pressing 
our membership to give a tenth. We are 
opposed to the principle and practice because 
it is distinctly a step backward. Tithing is 
of the Old Testament; it is not taught in, 
nor does it belong to, the new dispsnsation, 
* For the law was given by Moses, bat grace 
and truth came by Jesus Christ. We are not 
to go back to any part of Mosaism, and that 
kind of education to the Christian Church is 
partial, restrictive and harmful. The Cbris- 
tian should be taught that not only a tenth 
of what he has belongs to the Lord, but all 
that he possesses. 


We agree emphatically with a writer in 
last week’s Western Uhristian Advocate who 
complains that the introductory services in 
our churches are too long. ‘Shall we ever 
hear the man preach ?”’ an intelligent friend 
at our side asked when the hands of the 
church clock indicated that it was nearly 
11.30 before the sermon was reached. in this 
instance nearly every part of the preliminary 
services had been too long. The minister 
read the whole of along bymn with which 
every hearer was familiar. The Scripture 
lessons, too, were long, the prayer also, and 
precious time was wasted in summoning the 
collectors of the morning offering to the altar 
for a wholly formal and much too lengtby 
prayer. As arule,the preliminary services 
in all the churches could be shortened one- 
half and greatly to the edificatiog of all. 
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Death of Albert Sanford Hunt, D. D. 


OT only the Methodist but the gen- 
eral Christian public was greatly 
shocked and grieved on Monday to learn, 
through the daily press, of the death of 
Dr. A. 8. Hunt, secretary of the American 
Bible Society, from bronchitis, Sept. 11, in 
Brooklyn. He has filled bis present honor- 
able and very useful position since 1878 with 
marked fidelity and success. Dr. Hunt was 
born in Amenia, N. Y., July 3, 1827. Edu- 
cated at Amenia Seminary and Wesleyan 
University, he became a tutor in the latter 
institution and afterward adjunct professor 
of moral science. In 1859 he joined the 
New York Hast Conference, doing excellent 
work in the pastorate. He has held a place 
of distinguished honor in the church be- 
cause of his ability, his high ideals, the 
purity of his character, and his judicial 
qualities. For a quarter of a century and 
more he has been an active member of the 
bosrd of managers of the Missionary Soci- 
ety,and has been a member of several Gen- 
eral Conferences. In the interest of the 
American Bible Society he has visited the 
Annual Conferences of the church and his 
addresses have been listened to with pleasure 
and profit. 

There was a personal charm about Dr. 
Hunt, a dignified, manly, and yet kindly ex- 
pression in speech and social intercourse that 
marked him particularly as a man of gentle 
and noble mold. Nowthat he is gone, it is 
only just to say that to many in the church 
he seemed possessed of abilities and charac- 
ter that would have fitted him especially for 
the Episcopal Board. But so unselfish, pure- 
minded and exalted was he, that he could 
not have lifted a finger to secure such a posi- 
tion for himself. The episcopacy would not 
have greatly honored him but he would have 
honored it. He will be deeply and affc-ction- 
ately mourned throughout the American 
Christian Church, and «specially in foreign 
lands where the Bible Society has dore such 
excellent work. Dr. Hunt was never mar- 
ried. 


SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS OF NEW 
ENGLAND METHODISM 


N 1823, when ZION’s HERALD was just 
starting, there were in all New Eng- 
land about 23,000 Methodist members 
and probationers, which was a trifle 
more than seven per cent. of the total 
number in the whole country. After 
three: quarters of a century, we find that 
the number bas multiplied sevenfold, 
reaching 160,000, or about six per cent. 
of the total in the country, which, con- 
sidering how much more rapidly the 
population has increased in the rest of 
the land than in this section, is a very 
creditable showing. Then there was 
one Methodist for every 48 inhabitants 
in New England; now there is one for 
every 34 
The contrast in most other particalars, 
not so easily reducible to figures, is even 
more marked. Methodism, during this 
period, has moved out of the alleys and 
lanes, where it apparently sought to hide 
its insignificance, and has taken its right- 
ful position upon the avenues and 
squares. It has arisen from the dust and 
put on very beautiful garments. It has 
conquered a place for itself among the 
best, and commands the respect of all 
its neighbors. Its public men have no 
reason to feel ashamed of their denomi- 
national affiliation, and its scholars 
yield the palm to none. In all that goes 
to make up a church it has every reason 
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to hold up its head, thank God, and take 
courage. 

There were then in the New Engiand 
States seven districts — Boston, New 
London, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Portland, Kennebec, Penobscot — all 
comprised in a single Conference. Each 
of the first four has since expanded into 
a Oonference by itself, and the lsat 
three, set off to make the Maine Con- 
ference in 1825, have become two Con- 
ferences. The presiding elders of those 
districts, taken in the above order, were 
at that time as follows: Edward Hyde, 
Joseph A. Merrill, B. R. Hoyt, Wilbur 
Fisk, Elisha Streeter, Eleazar Wells, and 
Benjamin Jones. And all of these, it is 
perhaps worth noting, with the excep- 
tion of the last, were chosen delegates 
to the General Oonference of 1824, to- 
gether with George Pickering, Elijah 
Hedding, Timothy Merritt, Enoch 
Mudge, John Lindsay, David Kilburn, 
John W. Hardy, and Ebenezer Blake. 

Most of the pioneers were then still on 
the ground actively pushing the battle. 
Asbury had been dead only seven years, 
and Lee only six. The methods of the 
Methodists had not yet lost their novelty 
for the people, and they were continu- 
ally inventing fresh ways to attract and 
impress the multitudes. In 1827 Rev. 
John Lord, of the New England Confer- 
ence, introduced, for revival purposes, 
“four days’ meetings,’’ and for a con- 
siderable time they were a powerful 
means of good. Indeed, widespread 
revivals prevailed quite generally at 
short intervals during the next thirty 
years, culminating in the year 1857, 
when all communities were so mightily 
stirred. 

It was a time of powerful agitations, 
extensive movements, and memorable 
beginnings in many directions. Promi- 
nent among these was 


THE EDUCATIONAL. 


Ia 1823 there could bardly be said to be a 
Methodist institution for the higher learn- 
ing anywhere in the land, except the feeble 
Augusta VCollege in Kentucky. Dickinson 
College was in existence, but had not come 
under Methodist control. The school at New- 
market, N. H.,after struggling for few years, 
had failed. In 1824 an act of incorporation 
for the Wesleyan Academy was obtained 
from the legislature of Massacbusetts, and 
in September, 1825, it was opened at Wilbra- 
ham, under the presidency of Dr. Fisk. The 
Maine Wesleyan Seminary and Female Col- 
lege was incorporatéd in December of the 
same year, and has held on its way most suc- 
cessfully at Kent’s Hill since that time. 
Next in order came the Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, chartered in 1831, and opening its doors 
for students at Middletown, Conn., in Sep- 
tember of that year. The Vermont Confer- 
ence Seminary obtained a charter in 1833, 
and began operations at Newbury in 1834; it 
was transferred to Montpelier in 1868. The 
school at Poultney, Vt., under the manage- 
ment of the Troy Conference, closely fol- 
lowed, being opened in September, 1836. 
The East Greenwich Academy (dating with 
another pame from 1802) came under the 
the control of the recently organized Provi- 
dence Conference in 1841, and Rev. B. F. 
Tefft was first principal. The New Hamp- 
shire Conference Seminary began its career 
of great usefulness in 1845, at Northfield, but 
was subsequently removed to Sanbornton 
Bridge, now called Tilton. Close upon this 
came the founding of the G2neral Biblical 
Institute at Concord, N. H., in 1847, since 
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absorbed by Boston University. The Hast 
Maine Conference Seminary at Bucksport re. 
ceived its charter in 1850, and opened in the 
following year. This was also the year when 
Lasell Seminary for young women was 
founded at Auburndale, but it did not pass 
into Methodist hands till 1862. Last, but 
far from least, of New England’s ten Meth- 
odist institutions, Boston University was 
chartered in 1869. 

Nothing like an adequate sketch of the 
contribution to education made by New 
England Methodism during these seventy- 
five years can here be offered. A mere enu- 
meration of the names on its roll of presi- 
dents, principale, and professors, together 
with the posts in all parts of the land which 
they have so honorably filled, would occupy 
several pages. Among the presidents may 
be noted the following forty-three: Wilbur 
Fisk, Stephen Olin, Nathan Bangs, Joseph 
Cummings, John Wesley Beach, and Brad- 
ford P. Raymond, of Wesleyan; William F. 
Warren, of Boston; William Henry Allen 
and Stephen Allien, of Girard College; Robert 
Allyn, Nelson E. Cobleigh, John W. Merrill, 
Erastus Wentworth, of McKendree; Charies 
Adams, Illinois Female College; Charles F. 
Allen, Maine State College; Lorenz) D. Bar- 
rows, Pittsburg Female College; Martin 
Ruter and Homer J. Clark, Allegheny; 
Charlies Collins and George #. Reed, Dickin- 
son; Ichabod Marcy and L. ©. Field, Ulafiin; 
E. O. Thayer and C. M. Melden, Clark; 
Edward Cooxe, Lawrence and Claflin; David 
Copeland, Hillsborough Female College; 
James A. Dean and P. 8S. Donelson, Onio 
Wesleyan Female College; Joseph Denison, 
Baker University; Geo. B. Jocelyn, Albion; 
John W. Lindsay, Genesee and B. U. College 
of Liberal Arts; Frederick Merrick and OC. 
H. Payne, Ohio Wesleyan; R. H. Rast, Wil- 
berforce; R.S. Rust, Wesleyan Female Col- 
lege; Edgar M. Smith, Lilinois Wesleyan; 
Geo. M. Steele and Russel F. Mason, Law- 
rence University; John H. Twombly, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; Ephraim 8. Wiley, 
E nory and Henry; Francis S. Hoyt and Geo. 
Whitaker, Wiilamette; E. O. Haven, Uai- 
versity of Michigan. Of the professors in 
colleges and principals of academies we can 
mention only a part, and without indicating 
places: Bernice UV. Ames, W. R. Bagnall, 
Henry Bannister, Franklin O. Blair, Edmand 
E. E. Bragdon, Eli C. Bruce, Merritt Oald- 
well, A. F. Chase, William Warner Clark, 
Henry Colman, H. W.Conn, Holden Dwight, 
Lewis Dwight, Daniel Dorchester, Jr., David 
H. Kia, Nathaniel Fellows, Herbert F. Fisk, 
Denison Gage, Benjamin Gill, Albert 8. 
Graves, William T. Harlow, L. D. Harlow, 
mp Dh Hammond, Calvin 8. Harrington, 
Francis D. Hemenway, B.T. Hoyt, Edward 
Johnson, John Johnston, Hiram A. Jones, 
George G. Jones, Ebenezer Hodsdon, Var- 
num L. Hopkins, William CU. Larrabee, 
Benjamin F. Larrabee, F. S: Lyon, 8. L. 
Loomis, James E. Latimer, Edmund Longley, 
R. M. Manly, Gliver Marcy, Elmer T. Merrill, 
Benj. F. Mudge, T. H. Mudge, F. H. Newhall, 
W. R. Newhall, Henry 8. Noyes, K. B. Othe- 
man, David Patten, ©. Kk. Pomeroy, Geo. 
Prentice, M. L. Perrin, Silas KE. Quimby, W. 
N. Rice, E. L. Rice, Aifred Saxe, Schuyler 
Seager, J. W. Sunderland, LD. H. Sherman, 
John Sanborn, Albert A. Scott, Geo. Cresby 
Smith, Daniel Steele, Henry P. Torsey, CO. K. 
True, L. T, Townsend, S F. Upham, A. M. 
Wheeler, ©. T. Winchester, C. W. Wilder, 
Geo. L. Westgate. Others, like Miner Ray- 
mond, F. D. Blakeslee, B P. Bowne, Henry 
Lummis, W. E. Huntington, H. G. Mitchell, 
C. C. Bragdon, T. B. Lindsay, M. D. Buell, 
and H. C. Sheldon, though not born in New 
England, have been long and largely identi- 
fied with its institutions. This list of names, 
covering more than one hundred and twenty, 
very imperfect as it must necessarily be, will 
not have been gathered in vain if it serves to 
indicate in some small degree the greatness 
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of the obligation conferred by New England 
Methodist educators upon the denomination 
at large, for these men have taught in all 
parts of the country. And if we could ex- 
hibit, in addition, those who have been 
trained for all kinds of callings in the New 
Eagland Methodist echools,and have gone 
out thence to bless the worid, the showing 
would be ten times as impressive. 

Closely allied with these schools and their 
thousands of graduates, because drawn 
almost wholly from their ranks, is the 


SELECT COMPANY OF WRITERS, 


some fifty strong, who, though producing, 
perhaps, few works that can be classed high 
in the grades of literature, have nevertheless 
greatly benetited their generation with their 
pens. In the list surely belong a few, like 
William Butler, Abel Stevens, B. F. Te fit, 
and Daniel Wise, who, though not New 
Eoglanders by birth, early became so by 
adoption, and are rightly claimed emong her 
sons. Beside these, we coffer the following 
attempt at an enumeration: Charles Adams, 
Robert Allyn, Nathaa Bangs, O. C. Baker, 
Henry Bannister, John W. Butler, Amos 
Binney, W. R. Bagnall, Merritt Caldwell, 
D. W. Clark, W. F. Crafts, N. E. Cobleigh, 
W. H. Daniels, Daniel Dorchester, Wilbur 
Fisk, Mansfield French, N. D. George, Gil- 
bert Haven, E. O. Haven, John Jobnrston, 
William C, Larrabee, Timothy Merritt, Will- 
iam McDonald, Z. A. Mudge, James Mudge, 
F. H. Newhall, C. 8. Nutter, Stephen Olin, 
C. H. Payne, B. K. Peirce, George Prentice, 
James Porter, William Rice, W. N. Rice, 
David Sherman, Daniel Steele, Geo. M. Steele, 
L. T. Townsend, C. K. True, 4. W. Warren, 
W.F. Warren, L. White, Erastus Wentworth, 
J. B. Wakeley. 

Prominent among New England Meth- 
odism’s 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE GENERAL CHURCH 


must certainly be mentioned the ten Bishops 
either born or trained here; and ten out of 
forty-four is certainly a good proportion for 
so small a section to have supplied. Their 
names are: Joshua Soule, Elijah Hedding, 
L. L. Hamline, E. 8. Janes, O. OC. Baker, 
D. W. Clark, Gilbert Haven, B. O. Haven, 
H. W. Warren, and W. F. Malialieu. In 
addition to these, Bishops Andrews, Ninde, 
and Foss, all New Yorkers, graduated at 
Middletown, and Bishop Goodsell, another 
New Yorker, labored much in New England 
and is an honcrary alumnus of Wesleyan 
University. Fairly belonging, also, in New 
England’s episcopal category is Wilbur Fisk, 
who was elected, but declined the honor. 

Six of our noteworthy Book Agents were 
of New England birth, namely, Martin 
Rater, Joshua Soule, Nathan Bangs, Thomas 
Carlton, James Porter, and Homer Eaton. 
The great services of these men in the provis- 
ion and dissemination of wholesome liter- 
ature it would be very difficult to measure, 
And closely allied with them should be men- 
tioned James P. and Charles R. Magee, 
Franklin Rand, and Alonzo 8S. Weed, of 
Boston. 

It one asks what New England has con- 
tribated to the cause of 


FOREIGN MISSIONS, 


the anewer is a little difhcult unless those 
trained in her institutions and thus identi- 
fied with her spirit, as well as those born on 
her soil, are included, for the birthplaces of 
the greater number are not easily ascer- 
tained. It is well known, however, that 
Melville B. Cox, the first man sent out by 
the Methodist Episcopal Church to a foreign 
land, was from Maine; that Dr. William 
Butler has been for nearly fifty years con- 
nected with the New England Conference; 
that Dr. E. W. Parker is a native of Vermont, 
as was also Rev. Justin Spaulding, one of the 
pioneers in South America; and that Dr. 
W. B. Scranton, superintendent of the Korea 
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Mission, is from Connecticut. About sixty 
of the students of the New England Theo- 
logical School, besides two of its chief 
instructors, Drs. Dempster and Warren, bave 
seen service in our foreign mission fields. 
Among the graduates of Middletown who 
have gone abroad, commissioned by the 
church, are Danie! P. Kidder, Erastus Went- 
worth, Thomas B. Wood, William Bart, 
James Mudge, G. H. McGrew, N. G. Cheney, 
and Edward Cunningham. Not less than 
thirty young ladies irom New England have 
also gone out to various countries under the 
care of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society. Dr. J. O. Peck is New England’s 
contribution to the central secretaries of 
missions at New York. 

But not alone among the ministry must 
names of mark be sought; although, when 
we turn to the 


RANKS OF THE LAITY, 


our embarrassment is how to choose a few 
from among the many equally worthy of 
mention. So far as we can now recall, there 
have been only these three New England 
Methodist Governors— William Claflin of 
Massachusetts, Nathaniel 8. Berry of New 
Hampshire, and Paul Dillingnam of Ver- 
mont. If our readers can supply other 
names, we shall be glad. We are able to 
mention but five Methodist members of 
Congress of New England birth, namely, 
Chester D. Hubbard, Paul Diilingham, 
Sidney Dean, Mark Trafton, and Wiill- 
iam OCOlatiin, sent by the States of West 
Virginia, Vermont, Rhode Island, and 
Massachusetts. The Hon. William A. Sim- 
mons, a Boston Methodist, was for some 
years collector of the port. Quite large num- 
bers nave served in the respective State 
Legislatures. In business life the names of 
Lee Claflin, William Olafiin, Isaac Rich, and 
Jacob Sleeper stand prominently forth, as 
well as that of Col. Amos Binney, at an 
earlier date. New England Methodism has 
supplied to other sections of the church 
some of their very best business men. The 
Hon. Dennis N. Cooley of lowa, Annis Mer- 
rill of California, William Deering and 
Orrington Lunt of Chicago, Benjamin 
Chamberlain of New York, and Ziba Bennett 
of Wilkesbarre, all came from the Kast. 

Large space in this sketch, if justice were 
done, would need to be devoted to the 


INFLUENCE OF NEW ENGLAND IDEAS 


upon the church at large. For this section 
has made itself felt with great prominence 
in every forward movement. It took a very 
strong lead in the antislavery agitation. 
The New England Conference in June, 1835, 
and the New Hampshire in July of the same 
year, formed societies in support of aboli- 
tion, and there were hot times throughout 
all these borders for the next ten years. 
Championed by Orange Scott, La Roy Sun- 
derland, Jotham Horton, Cyrus Prindle, 
James Porter, George Storrs, Samuel Norris, 
and others, but with fierce opposition from 
many eq able and conscientious men, 
the cause mUved on to eventual victory. In 
regard, also, to temperance, total abstinence, 
and prohibition, the influence of New Eng- 
land has been similarly thoroughgoing and 
strenuous. 

The influence of New England Methodism 
upen the other denominations around it 
would be an inviting theme for extended 
treatment. It has given them an example of 
vigorous evangelism, combined with a the- 
ology equally removed from dangerous 
laxity and unreasonable rigidity, which has 
been in every way helpful. The converts 
made at its altars have very greatly strength- 
ened nearly all the other churches, and its 
Scripturally sound yet fairly progressive 
doctrinal position has provided a safe rest- 
ing-place for the publiz mind. Methodism 
has stimulated the best life of the older 
churches and imparted to them many new 
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ideas in practical Christianity, doing much 
for New England, as well as receiving much 
from it. 


ORGANIZATIONS AND ENTERPRISES. 


No account of the work of New E gland 
Methodism through these seventy-five years 
would be at all complete without et least 
brief mention of the many camp- meetings 
where thousands of souls have been glori- 
ously saved; of the many preachers’ mect- 
ings where all imaginable yuestions have 
received thorough ventilation; and of the 
many Social Unions, which in more recent 
years have sprung up, bringing into better 
acquaintance the ministry and laity. The 
Boston Wesleyan Association, formed in 
1831, has done a work for New Engiand, and 
the world, worthy of all praise. Tne New 
England Education Society, organized in 
1855, before being practically merged iuto 
the Board of Education which covers the 
whole church, aided some four hundred 
needy but capable young men. The New 
England Methodist Historical Society has 
gathered at Boston over 20,000 volumes and 
pamphlets, besides many valuable relics of 
the olden time. The Deaconess Home, 
Training School and Hospital in the metrop- 
olis has got a good start in the last ten years, 
and similar institutions in Pruvidence and 
Fall River are fairly under way. The {[mmi- 
granis’ Home at East Boston is accomplish- 
ing much for the many thousands from 
foreign parte who yearly land there. And 
the Wesleyan Home at Newton, for the care 
and education of the children of foreign 
missionaries, seems to meet a need. The 
Book Depository at Boston, since 1851, in 
charge of the two Magees, father and son, 
bas been acentral agency for the interests 
of Methodism in New England of great 
value to the denomination. 

Only once— at Boston, in 1852—has New 
Eogland entertained the General Confer- 
ence. The impressions both given to it and 
received from it by the community wire 
helpful. Twice have centennial conventions 
been held—in 1866 to mark the hundredth 
year since Hmbury, and in 1890 to celebrate 
the hundredth year since Jesse Lee preached 
oo Boston Uommon. 

Seventy-five years is a long time in the 
history of a man, but only a short time in 
the history of a church. The Methodism of 
New England during this period has no 
doubt become somewhat modified in ite out- 
ward aspects, mostly, we believe, for the 
better; but its inward spirit is the same. Its 
doctrines are substantially those of the 
fathers, although the grandsons, with com- 
pleter culture and dissimilar environment, 
express them somewhat differently. Its 
churches and parsonages are far more com- 
fortable, commodious, and creditable, as well 
as more numerous. Its educational institu- 
tions have all arisen during this time. It 
has a wonderful variety of organizations 
upknown of yore whereby the religious 
activity of its people is both greatly stimu- 
lated and wisely conducted into suitable 
channels. It is still a revival church, al- 
though it does not shout as much as it did, 
and it has learned to pay more attention to 
the careful training of the young and the 
bringing them on to church membership 
through Sunday-school und Epworth League. 
It is giving some heed — more would be well 
— to the hosts of foreigners that have settled 
in ite vicinity; it is grappling with the prob- 
lem of the city, and the equally difficult 
problem of the country, and is by no means 
disposed to be downhearted, although it fully 
realizes that a stout fight is before it if it 

would see the signal triumphs of the past re- 
peated in the future. May the God who has 
so marvelously watched over it and wrought 
for it thus far continue to pour His abundant 

benediction upon it, and make the seventy- 

five years tocome many times as memorable 
as the seventy-five which have gone! 
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GATHER US IN 


(Read by Rev. John Clifford, D. D., at the close of 
his first sermon in Tremont Temple.) 

Gather us in, thou Love that fillest all; 
Gather our rival faithe within Tby fold; 
Rend cach man’s temple’s veil and bid it fall, 

That we may know that Thou bast been of 
old; 
Gather us ip! 
Gather us in! We worship only Thee; 
in varied names we stretch a common 
band; 
In diverse forms a common soul we see; 
In many ships we seek one spirit-land; 
Gather us in! 


Each sees one co’or of Thy rainbow: light, 
Each looks upon one tint and calls it 
heaven; 
Thou art the fullness of our partial sight; 
We are not perfect till we find the seven; 
Gather us in! 


Thine is the mystic life great India craves, 
Thine is the Parsee’s sin-destroying b am, 
Thine is the Buddhist’s rest from tossing 
waves; 
Thine is the empire of vast China’s dream; 
Gather us in! 


Thine is the Roman’s strength without his 
pride, 
Thine is the Greek’s glad world without 
its graves, 
Thine is Judwa’s jaw with love beside, 
The truth that censures and the grace that 
saves; 
Gather us in! 
Some seek a Father in the heavens above, 
Some ask a human image to adore, 
Some crave a spirit vaet as life and love: 
Within Thy mansions we have all and 
more; 
Gather us in! 


— G. Matheson, 


DO WE NEED THE PHILIPPINES? 
REV. DANIEL STEELE, D. D. 


O. Wearea nation large enough, 
without annexing a barberian 
archipelago at the antipodes. But do 
these islands need us? Nobody has the 
hardihood to answer, No; for it is mani- 
fest to the whole world that they need 
the protection of some strong, liberal, 
and progressive nation as much as the 
stripped, wounded, and half-dead victim 
of the robbers on the Jericho road need- 
ed the good Samaritan. The United 
States may play the selfish and heartless 
part of the ‘‘ certain priest ” and of the 
Levite, both of whom, too intent on ec- 
clesiasticism, ‘‘ passed by on the other 
side,’ giving the poor fellow a wide 
berth; but they will not do it with the 
approval of ove ‘ humble individual,” 
as Daniel Webster used to style himself. 
** But,” says the objector, ‘‘ it will cost 
much money, increase our taxes, and 
plunge us into great political perplex- 
ities and international complications and 
untold future embarrassmenis.”’ Yes, it 
probably will; but the good Samaritan 
who comes out of the New Testament 
narrative crowned with the praise of the 
Son of God endured considerable dis- 
comfort. It was quite a severe strain to 
lift the helpless man and “ set him on 
his own beast.” It was quite a self- 
denial to go several miles on foot guid- 
ing the beast and holding the wretched 
manon. He emptied his saddle- bags of 
their medical viaticum of oil and wine to 
stanch the bleeding wounds which he 
bound up with lint and bandages ob- 
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tained probably by tearing into strips 
his clean shirt which he was carrying for 
achange. Then instead of teasing the 
innkeeper to care for the unfortunate 
sufferer gratuitously, he paid ‘“ spot 
cash’? in amount equal to at least two 
days’ wages of a first-rate mechanic, and 
mortgaged hisown future income be- 
sides — ‘‘ and whatsoever thou spend- 
est more, when I come again I will repay 
thee.”’ 

‘* But,’ says our conservative Amer- 
ican, more familiar with the last address 
of George Washington than with the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ, “‘ you don't think, 
do you, that a prosperous Christian na- 
tion is under the same obligation to help 
a robbed and outraged nation as a strong 
and rich man is to minister to the dis- 
tresses of a fellow-man lying helpless in 
tha street?’ Yes, exactly the same. A 
Christian government is an organization 
of Christian individuals, and it is under 
the same moral obligations. The Golden 
Rale is national as well as personal. 

‘* But these islands are too far away to 
be any concern of ours; if they were 
near by like Cuba the case would be dif- 
ferent.”” Just remember that the story 
of the good Samaritan was in answer to 
the question of a captious lawyer, ‘* Who 
is my neighbor?” And the reply of 
Jesus, in substance, is,‘ He to whom 
you have an opportunity to lend a help- 
ing hand.” The God of nations on May 1, 
1898, miraculously laid at the door of the 
United States a crushed and prostrate 
people, eight or ten millions in number, 
with outstretched hands and streaming 
eyes, begging us to let them sit beneath 
the shade of our tree of liberty. Shall 
we answer, ‘‘ Our liberty tree is a tall 
pine whose narrow shadow is sufficient 
for us alone?” God may be teaching 
us that it is in His purpose a banyan, de- 
signed ultimately to overshadow all the 
peoples of this babel earth. 

Has He not taught us that the nation 
which most diligently studies His Word 
and obeys its precepts will become im- 
perial? Hark! ‘“* And it shall come to 
pass, if thou shalt hearken diligently 
unto the voice of the Lord thy God, to 
observe and to do all His commandments 
which I command thee this day, that the 
Lord thy God will set thee on high above 
all nations of the earth. And all the 
people of the earth shall see that thou 
art called by the name of the Lord; and 
they shall be afraid of thee.”’ These last 
words intimate that this pre-eminence 
is not merely industrial, commercial, 
and intellectual, but military also. Peo- 
ple are not afraid of a Quaker nation. It 
is expressly said that God’s ideal nation 
will be signally victorious on the battle- 
field: ‘* The Lord will cause thine ene- 
mies that rise up against thee to be smit- 
ten before thy face; they shall come out 
against thee one way, and flee before 
thee seven ways.’’ This doee not signify 
that Jehovah prefers war to psace, but 
it does assure us that so long as fighting 
is made necessary by human wickedness, 
the Bible-reading nation is bound to win. 
Lest some member of the American 
Peace Society should say that the victo- 
ries here predicted are to be bloodless 
triumphs in the field of diplomacy and 
the supremacy attained is by moral in- 
fluence, and that this is all that is meant 
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by being above all other nations, we turn 
to Deuteronomy again: * Oaly if thou 
carefully hearken unto the voice of the 
Lord thy God, to observe to do all these 
commandments which I command thee 
this day . . . thou shalt lend unto many 
nations, but thou shalt not borrow; thou 
shalt reign over many nations, but they 
shall not reign over thee.” It seems 
that God is not afraid to promise impe- 
rialism to those who read and obey His 
Word, lest they should be corrupted by 
their vast power and be crushed by the 
burden of a large standing army and an 
extensive navy. 

A nation may be imperial and emi- 
nently Christian at the same time. If 
this is not so, the promise of God just 
quoted implies a very harmfal untruth. 
Although the Jews have been rejected 
by God for their disobedience to their 
Messiah, yet because they do diligently 
study the law and obey its letter, God 
faithiully fulfills that part of His prom- 
ise which relates to lending money unto 
many nations. This shows that if they 
had fully obeyed God they would now 
be the rulers of the world in arms as 
well as in finance. Waat nation has 
taken its place of supreme power? If 
the promise is true, it is not a pagan 
nation ignorant of the Bible, nor a papal 
nation hostile to it and withholding the 
Bible from the common people. Eng- 
land has pre-eminently honored the Bi- 
ble. ‘And the Lord shali make thee 
the head and not the tail, and thou shalt 
be above only, and thou shalt not be be- 
neath.” Next in power among the 
nations is Russia, which honors the Holy 
Scriptures and recommends them to her 
people. Unlike the Roman, the Greek 
Church does not restrict them to the 
clergy alone, but declares, ‘‘ Let all the 
clergy and laymen possess the adorable 
Sacred Scriptures. Aithougnh ail cannot 
so easily exercise themselves in reading 
them, yet-it is highly desirable that they 
should,’’ says Archbishop Piaton of Ras- 
sia. The next in power on sea and shore 
is Bible-studying Germany, making 
God’s Word a study in all her grades of 
schools. Next — possibly third and not 
fourth — in military power is the United 
States, founded on the Bible and giving 
it the greatest possible currency. These 
four nations are indisputably the head 
of all the nations on the earth. Which 
are the tail nations? Enumerate the 
pagan nations and the Bible-hating 
nations, and you have named them 
all. The tip end of the tail you will 
find in that nation which this sum- 
mer in the person of its Archbishop 
burned in the public equare a pile of 
Spanish Bibles wrung from the people 
by a published threat of excommunica- 
tion. The name of this nation is Equa- 
dor. I name it to shame it. 

That power should come to the Bible- 
reading nations and weakness come to 
all others, is not an arbitrary decree of 
God, but a natural consequence of the 
stimulating effect of the Bible, awaken- 
ing thought and strengthening the in- 
tellect. From these nations have come 
all the modern inventions which multi- 
ply a nation’s strength — the steam en- 
gine, the locomotive, the telegraph, the 
telephone, the sewing machine, the 
wheat-reaper, etc. ‘‘ You have defeated 
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me because you have better machines,” 
said Oervera at Santiago as "© stepped 
on board an American ship ay . me 
a prisoner of war. It was not * better 
machines,” but better brains, stimulated 
by a civilization permeated by Bible 
tratb. 

What bas all this to do with the Phil- 
ippines? It bears directly on the ques- 
tion whether we as one of the head na- 
tions of the world have any right to 
withhold our help from a prostrate peo 
ple providentially delivered from a cru 
el oppressor, because it will require v- 
to break the shell of our political inter 
national seclusion, adjust our constitu 
tion to a new order of things, and nob), 
do our part in uplifcing the fallen ard 
educating the ignorant. We must r- 
member that God ‘“‘hath determined,’ 
in respect to all nations, ‘“‘the times ba 
fore appointed, and the bounds of their 
habitation,” with this purpose in view: 
that those who “‘ are feeling after God,”’ 
like men groping in the dark, ** might 
seek the Lord and find Him.” I verily 
balieve that God is revising the bound- 
aries of the nations in such a way as to 
give the banighted and oppressed na- 
tions a batter chance. I am glad that 
England has a large sphere of influence 
in Africa. We ought to help Liberia to 
a larger slice of the Dark Continent. I 
rejoice over every square inch of medie- 
valism added to the area of Christian 
progress. 

Milton, Mass. 


‘“ Together!’’ shouts Niagara his thunder- 
toned decree, 

“Together! ’’ echo back the waves from the 
Mexic sea, 

‘‘ Together!’ sing the sylvan hills where old 
Atlantic roars, 

‘* Toget her!’ boom the breakers on the wild 
Pacific sho: es, 

‘* Together! ” cry the people and *‘ together” 


it shall be; 

An everlasting charter bond forever for 
the free, 

O! Liberty the signet-seal — the one eter- 
nal sign, 


Be those united emblems — the Palmetto 
and the Pine! 


THE SEMI-CENTENNIAL 


HE semi-centennial of ZIon’s HER- 
ALD was modestly but impressive- 
ly observed in 1873 in a public meeting 
in Wesleyan Hall. An address was de- 
livered by Dr. Fales H. Newhall, a poem 
was read by Dr. Mark Trafton, and brief 
speeches were made by Mayor Kings- 
bury of Portland, at one time editor of 
the HERALD, by Dr. Daniel Wise, now 
the only living ex-editor, by Dr. Olm- 
stead, editor of the Watchman, and by 
“Rev. Wm. F. Warren, Dean of the 
School of Theology of Boston Universi- 
ty.”’ Dr. B. K. Peirce, then editor, writes 
a column-and-a-half editorial descrip- 
tive of the event and in felicitation of it. 
From that editorial we excerpt the fol- 
lowing interesting paragraph: — 

“The president of the Association, Pliny 
Nickerson, EKsq., called the meeting to order 
in a few appropriate words, and requested 
Edwin Ray, Esq., vice-president and chair- 
man of the committee of arrangements, to 
preside on the occasion. The success of the 
literary exercises was due in no small meas- 
ure to the promptness, good taste, and vivac- 
ity with which the chairman of the evening 
introduced the services of the bour and hap- 
pily characterized the epeakers as he pre- 
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sented them to the audience. The devo- 
tional exercises were simple, and particularly 

ress ve. Father Brackett (the oldest iiv- 
ing member of the Aesociation, who with 
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Thomas Patten, of blessed memory, and one 
or two others of Wesleyan Association, then 
just formed, signed the note of $1,000, which 
was discounted at the East Cambridge bank, 
and was the price paid to Aaron Lummus for 
the local paper he had established and con- 
ducted during the period that Zions HER- 
ALD had been transferred to New York) was 
called to read the first hymn, but failing 
eyesight rendered it necessary for him to 
summon Rev. A. D. Sargeant to his aid. rs. 
Clark and Sherman also shared in the open- 
ing exercises. The prayer by the venerable 
and beloved St. John of our New England 
Methodism, Rev. A. D. Merrill, united 
heaven and earth in spiritual communion 
and suffased the hearts of the whole com- 
pany with a glow of hallowed joy and grati- 
tade.”’ 


We take the following paragraphs 
from the characteristically able and 
brilliant address of Fales H. Newhall: — 


“The HERALD was the pioneer of Methud- 
ist periodical literature in this country, and 
it shows a remarkable foresight and enter- 
prise on the part of our fathers; that in this 
line of religious effort they were anticipated 
only six years by the oldest religious body 
in the land, which had been on the ground 
more than a century and a half before them. 
At that time we had not a denominational 
echool of any kind in America, and I know of 
only one college graduate in our New Eng- 
land ministry. There seems to have bsen no 
available man who was capable of holding 
the editorial pen, for Mr. Forbes, who wrote 
the opening editorial, was a Congregational- 
ist, not entirely in good odor among his own 
people, and therefore temporarily shelved, 
and willing to work cheap for the Method- 
ists. Probably for this reason the first pa- 
pers appear without any editorial name... . 

“The Boston Wesleyan Association, with- 
out securing the least pecuniary profit from 
this enterprise, or compensation for their 
services, often, on the other hand, being 
obliged to stand individually under heavy 
financial responsibilities, simply from love 
of the Gospel as taught by Methodism, have 
for these last forty-two years maintained an 
independent Methodist paper in Boston. 
Be it also known, tbat, more than to any 
other cause, it is due to the energy, pru- 
dence, and faithfulness of Franklin Rand, 
who put the best thirty years of his life into 
the HERALD, that it bas been a financial 
success, and that, in consequence, this Asso- 
ciation promises to do much greater things 
for the religious literature of the land... . 

* But it is also true that in these struggles 
the HERALD has generally been in advance, 
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often leading the forlorn hope. For fifty 
years the trumpet of this HERALD has 
spoken terror to the hearts of the King’s 
enemies. It has been surpassed by no paper 
in the land in ite steady and fearless defence 
of the distinctive doctrines of the Cross. It 
has poured forth the deep stream of Chris- 
tian experience over all these years, and over 
thousands of homes, rich and fragrant as the 
ointment of the sanctuary. 

‘Tt has been the acknowledged leader of our 
denomination in the interest of education, 
and the feeble beginnings and early strug- 
gies of our first academy, college, and theo- 
logical seminary may be traced in these files 
by the communications of Fisk and Bangs, 
Stevens and Olin,and others « qually zealous, 
although less distinguished. It has always 
been faithful and fearless in the great fight 
with rum. It was long the only religious 
peper in the land that made open warfare 
upon slavery. [t was the first paper ia our 
denomination to fairly advocate lay repre- 
sentation in the government of the church, 
and it persisted in this advocacy steadily till 
the battle was won. It has been the cham- 
pion of reforms whose success is yet in the 
future, and when drunkard-making is abol- 
ished by law, when woman receives the 
honor which is her due in church and state, 
when caste is abolished in Christian civiliza- 
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tion, then will there be fresh laurels for 
ZION’s HERALD,”’ 


Referring to Abel Stevens, he says : — 


“Then, indeed, we hear the roar of battle, 
the ‘ thunder of the captains and the shout- 
ing.’ It was the hour for a man,and it was 
the man for the hour. Now the editorials 
ring like war bulletins. The larum pro- 
claims that Achilles himself bas taken the 
field. We may have had other soldiers who 
would have fought as well with like op- 
portunities, but it is no disparagement to 


those who went before, and came after, to 
say that that was the brilliant epoch of 
ZIONS HERALD. ... 

‘Wise, and President Haven, Cobleigh, 
and Bishop Haven piloted the ship well 
among those stormy seas, while Rand’s tall, 
military form ever loomed grandly from the 
decks, and our are hovered bravely in 
the sulphursmoke. .. . 

** We may also learn that probably even we 
bave not yet entered into all the truth. 
There are new discoveries yet to be made, 
both in polity and doctrine, which wise men 
will watch for in prayerful carnestness. 
Our creed and oar polity, if living, each will 
grow, like the y, to meet new and en 
larging demands of the soul; if dead, it will 
cramp like a coffin. May the church and 
the HERALD live forever! ”’ 


And as a substitute for the poem that 
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we should certainly have requested, if 
our revered friend, Dr. Trafton, had been 
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able to write it for this occasion, we re- 
ublish the following lines written twen- 
y-five years ago by this elder poet of 
‘New England Methodism : — 


Fifty Years Ago 
REV. MARK TRAFTON, D. D. 


See Kingsbury on the tripod then, 

In sooth, he held a manly pen, 

But, lost in ‘* New Jerusalem ” fen, 
He lingers still below; 

But when he rises, ’tis our prayer 

No bitterer portion he may share 

Than edit ZION’s HERALD there — 
As here, eo long ago. 


But ah! this line we may not trace, 
Nor here unveil each noble face 
Who in this editorial race 
Their paces once did show; 
Enough, each toller leaves a name; 
That magic chair has power to inflame 
The heart with hopes of rising fame, 
Since fifty years ago. 


Stevens and Wise rise out of sight, 

Haven and Cobleigh on their flight, 

W hile Gilbert folds his wings to light 
On Mount Episcopo; 

Peirce rises on exultant wings, 

Excelsior ”’ triumphant sings, 

More than the promise richly brings 
Of fifty years ago. 


. 
- 


We’ve sung of some who drove the quill; 
Behind are heroes greater still, 
Those faithful men who turned the mill, 
And caused the grist to flow; 
For what are fingers on the keys, 
If the old bellows scarce can wheeze ? 
Manipulate them as you please, 
tis vain, with none to blow. 


Ah! through long years we’ve seen him sit, 
Sometimes in deep abstraction’s fit, 
Guessing at what some one had writ, 
Or balance good to show; 
And never mother doted more 
On a dear child, than he, when o’er 
The HHRALD'S face his eyes would pore, 
Since fifty years ago. 


This hardly is a time for tears, 
Yet, when that tall, worn form appears, 
I hear a ringing in my ears, 
As if the floods would flow. 
Neither forgotten nor forlorn, 
Hail, Rand! Old friend, come take a horn, 
And blow a blast, as in life’s morn, 
Now fifty years ago. 


Yet rest, my friend, there is slight need, 

Since the old HERALD flies with speed, 

To call the world to try our Weed — 
Imported brand we show; 

Though scarcely in he’s got a hand, 

He’s sent more Bishops through the land 

Than the quadrennial’s grim command, 
Since fifty years ago. 


Farewell! I see the coming years; 
More glorious still her form appears, 
Triumphant over foes and fears, 

To richer conquests go; 
Fifty years hence, in loftier lays, 
Another bard shall sing her praise, 
Telling of still more prosperous days 
Than tifty years ago. 
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CANADIAN METHODISM 


Meeting of the General Conference 
“ ALIQUIS.” 


N Thursday, Sept. 1, the General 
Conference of the Methodist 
Church in Oanada assembled in the city 
of Toronto. Its sessions are held in the 
Metropolitan Church, one of the most 
capacious and beautiful on the continent. 
It was here that the first Methodist 
union was consummated twenty-four 
yéars ago. This church is a memorial of 
the late William Morley Panshon, by 
whose inspiration and effort chiefly it 
was erected. 

Among the delegates to the Oonfer- 
ence are many men of light and leading 
in commercial, political and professional 
life — the Minister of the Interior of the 
Dominion Government, the Secretary of 
State of the Province of Ontario, several 
members of the Dominion Senate, judges 
and sheriffs, honorables and Queen’s 
Councils not a few, and merchant princes 
galore. College presidents and professors 
are much in evidence ; Doctors of Law 
and Doctors of Medicine alternate with 
Doctors of Divinity and Doctors of Phi- 
losophy ; beside a goodly number uf the 
fourth estate. 

Rev. Dr. Carman, the General Super- 
intendent, is a marvel of ability and 
energy. He travels more miles, preaches 
more sermons, presides at more impor- 
tant boards and committees, than any 
other maninourcharch. His duties of 
supervision require almost ceaseless 
journeying throughout the Dominion, 
and beyond it to Bermuda and Japan. 
He has just returned from what in your 
church would be called an episcopal 
visitation to our Japanese Mission, his 
report on which is awaited with much 
interest. Yet he bears jauntily his sixty- 
five years, and the Shakespearean phrase 
applied to Portia must be altered in its 
application to our ever youthful General 
Superintendent: ‘‘ How much more 
younger art thou than thy looks.” At 
the time of the union of the Methodist 
bodies in this country Dr. Carman was 
the Bishop, elected for life, of the second 
largest of the uniting bodies, the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Oburch. This position, 
of course, he relinquished on his church 
entering the union, but he was straight- 
way elected one of the two General 
Superintendents of the new church, and 
since the death of his late colleague, 
Rev. Dr. Williams, he has been re-elected 
sole General Superintendent — a remark- 
able tribute of the love and confidence 
of the entire connection. Dr. Oarman is 
one of the ablest chairmen living. He 
can bring order out of seeming chaos, 
and by a blending of tact, skill and good 
nature, control the Oonference in even 
its most vivacious, not to say pugna- 
cious, moods. 

One of the most thoroughly repre- 
sentative men of Canadian Methodism is 
Rev. Dr. John Potts, our secretary of 
education. He is a genuine Irishman, of 
burly frame, genial bonhomie and a fine 
sense of humor. He has filled with con- 
spicuous ability the leading pulpits of 
the Dominion, and is no stranger in the 
leading cities of the United States. His 
sermons are not so much remarkable for 
their verbal eloquence as for their spir- 
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itual power and unction. He has for 
many years represented Canada on the 
International Sunday-school Committee, 
of which he is now chairman. He has 
just returned from the World’s Sunday- 
school Convention in London, at which 
he occupied a conspicuous place. 

As brilliant a man as we have in the 
entire connection is Rev. Dr. Alexander 
Sutherland, who has been for a score of 
years missionary secretary. He is a 
powerful preacher and platform speak- 
er, an able debater, a vigorous writer, 
and an Admirable Orichton in many re- 
spects. Indeed, his aptness for making 
a telling point sometimes puts him ina 
dilemma, from which he extracts himself 
with remarkable tact. He recently gave 
a series of lectures at the Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, Nashville, which are now pass- 
ing in book form through the press. 

Another strong member of the Gen- 
eral Conference is Rev. Dr. Dewart, who 
was for twenty-four years editor of the 
Christian Guardian, He is one of our 
ablest debaters, but without the nimble 
wit of Dr. Sutherland, with whom he has 
had many a tilt, as they held opposing 
views on university federation and other 
topics. Dr. Dewart was our last repre- 
sentative to the Methodist Conferences 
of Great Britain and Ireland. He has just 
issued a volume of trenchant ‘ Essays 
for the Times,’ several of which were 
contributions to your Methodist Review. 

Rev. Dr. Burwash, chancellor of Vic- 
toria University, ably represents this, 
our leading educational institution. He 
was a strong advocate of the federation 
of this institution with the provincial 
University of Toronto. By this federa- 
tion the students have access to all the 
advantages of the State institution with 
its thirty one professors and liberal en- 
dowment. During the quadrennium our 
Methodist college has doubled in num- 
bers, and has already almost outgrown 
its splendid new buildings with their 
capacity for three hundred students. It 
has also carried away more than its pro- 
portionate share of the prizes and 
scholarships of the provincial institu- 
tion. Already the theological depart- 
ment of Victoria University is one of 
the largest on the continent. No man 
commands more weight on educational 
matters in the General Conference or in 
the senate of the State University than 
Chancellor Burwash. He is one of the 
best all-round scholars—in science, 
philosophy, Biblical learning, and polit- 
ical economy —in the country. 

The administration of the publishing 
house at Toronto by Rev. Dr. Briggs 
during the last sixteen years has been 
one of conspicuous success. In addition 
to its large list of periodicals, it pub- 
lished last year more copyright books 
than all the other publishing houses of 
the country taken together. 

One of our most conspicuous laymen 
is Dr. J. J. Maclaren, Q. O., a lawyer 
and indefatigable worker in every good 
cause—temperance, Sabbath observ- 


ance, Sunday-school, missions, and the 
Y. M. ©. A. The marvel is how such a 
busy man can find time, in addition to 
the practice of his profession, for so 
many church committees and boards 
and other religious work. He seldom 
makes long speeches, but is a vigorous 
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debater and great at flooring bis op- 
ponents by pointe of order and the like. 

Jadge Dean is another brilliant de- 
pater, but his very skill in fence and 
vein of humor prevent his being taken 
as seriously as more sedate and less 
clever men. But we cannot character- 
ize them all—and are they not ail 
« honorable men” and able representa- 
tives of the great army of stay-at- 
homes? 

Although we live under monarchical 
government, yet our church economy is 
much more democratic than is yours. 
Oar General and Annual Oonferences 
are composed of equal numbers of min- 
isters and laymen. The elected presi- 
dents of the Annual Oonferences pos- 
sess much of the authority of Bishops, 
traveling throughout their respective 
Oonferences, presiding at the stationing 
committee, and acting as chairmen of 
Uonference committees. Instead of 
presiding elders we have chairmen of 
districts elected by the ministers and 
laymen. These have general supervis- 
ion Of the district, but have always 
charge of a circuit or station. The min- 
isters are stationed by a committee con- 
sisting of the president of the Oonfer- 
ence, chairmen of the districts, and one 
minister from each district elected by 
both ministers and laymen. 

Four years ago the General Conference 
made possible the five years’ pastoral 
term, but hedged it about with so many 
limitations and conditions that it has in 
all but a few cases been practically in- 
operative. These limitations will prob- 
ably be removed. The question of trans- 
fers from one Oonference to another is 
also a burning question. The provisions 
for transfer have often kept the promise 
to the ear but broken it to the hope. 
The almost insupsrable barriera to mak- 
ing exchanges from Conference to Oon- 
ference, especially from the Maritime to 
the Western Provinces, have been very 
unsatisfactory. 

The proposition of Dr. Potts to raise a 
million-dollar twentieth-century fund, 
iuspired by a similar proposition of Brit- 
ish Methodism, has been received with 
enthusiasm in the Conference and will 
doubtless receive legislative sanction 
and direction. 

The growth of Methodism in numbers 
and in influence since the union of the 
Methodist bodies in this country may be 
accepted as the seal of the Divine ap- 
proval on the era of peace and brother- 
hood then inaugurated. Instead of kin- 
dling rival altar fires in small communi- 
ties, it has consolidated churches, col- 
leges, publishing houses and papers, 
and greatly strengthened and developed 
all the interests of our entire connection. 

For some years the church increased 
at the rate of ten per cent. The increase 
of the last quadrennium, however, has 
been disappointing. The additions to 
our church have reached 147,221, but 
when allowance is made for those who 
have died, or who have removed from 
the country, or have been dropped, the 
net increase is only 19,584. The question 
arises with us, as with you — Have new 
methods and organizations. have our 
Epworth Leagues or Endeavor Societies, 
diverted the energies of the church from 
old-fashioned soul-saving ? Or are the 
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new social and intellectual conditions of 
the times opposed to the simplicity and 
power of the Gospel? The occurrence 
of similar results in other churches and 
other lands gives this inquiry a wide 
application. According to the last 
census about one-fifth of the population 
of the Dominion enrolled themselves 
under the name of Methodists, notwith- 
standing the large French Roman Oath- 
olic population in the Province of 
Quebec. In the more populous Province 
of Ontario, according to the same 
authority, the Methodists number one- 
third of the people. 

Dr. Carman’s inaugural address was a 
very statesmanlike document. It occu- 
pied nearly two hours in reading, and 
covered a wide range of topics. He 
strongly emphasized the fact that Meth- 
odism was born not of strife nor contro- 
versy, but from a religious revival, and 
that the only reason for ite existence is 
the continuance of the soul-converting 
power. His address abounded in mili- 
tary figures caught from the recent stir- 
ring events which have astounded the 
world, e. g., ‘Our numbers are not our 
strength, our colleges are not our fortifi- 
cations, nor our clicking presses our mu- 
nitions of war. We must have the sol- 
diery strong in the Lord, and in the 
power of His might, clad in the whole 
armor of God. Itis the men at the guns 
that set the enemy’s fleet ablaze, or sink 
their mighty ships like lead in the 
mightier waters.’’ His denunciation of 
the public partnership in the liquor 
traffic through the license system, and 
his summons to the church for an over- 
whelming prohibition vote at the com- 
ing plebiscite, rang like a bugle call. 
‘The International Epworth League 
Convention of last year gave the move- 
ment,’”’ he said, ‘‘ a mighty impulse on- 
ward, lifted it to a higher plane of vision 
and activity, and very perceptibly in- 
creased the friendly relationships and 
sentiments between Oanada and Great 
Britain on the one hand and the United 
States on the other — sentiments whose 
glow and warmth are happily rising and 
brightening with the march of events.” 
The moral alliance of Britain and Amer- 
ica he regarded as a presage of a brighter 
day for the world, as the harbinger of 
peace and righteousness. 

Dr. Carman dealt severe blows at some 
of the aspects of the “‘ higher criticism ” 
of the times. Of these we have had a 
conspicuous example in Oanada. Dr. 
Workman, an accomplished Semitic 
scholar, has written a book on Messianic 
prophecy, practically ruling it out of the 
Old Testament Scriptures. This led to 
his resignation of his chair of Hebrew in 
Victoria University. Dr. Dewart pub- 
lished an able volume controverting his 
views. Dr. Workman then appeared in 
the réle of a defender of the faith, con- 
troverting in a vigorous volume the de- 
structive criticism of Professor Goldwin 
Smith as to the inspiration and credibil- 
ity of the Scriptures. Dr. Workman’s 
book, however, many think, concedes 
altogether too much to the rationalistic 
school of thought. Dr. Burwash, chan- 
cellor of Victoria University, has a more 
open mind toward the higher criticism, 
but his sturdy orthodoxy, loyal Method- 
ism, and evangelical fervor hold fast to 





the old time honored standard of Meth- 
odist belief and practice 


THE INVALID'’S HERALD 


T was a present to her from her pastor at 
Christmas time, and now it is a weekly 
visitor with messages of love and cheer. 
Witb anxious face she watches the path 
leading to the house, Thursdays, to see the 
good-natured postman as he comes with the 
precious package. I wish I could tell you, 
reader, what this young woman with a lin- 
gering disease, certainly incurable, gets out 
of this our church paper, ZION’s HERALD. 

1, The current events. She cannot afford 
to take a daily paper, and she says she is not 
sorry, for she could not daily read so much. 
But once a week to have such a perfect 
resumé of the week’s happenings, in so small 
compass, is just the thing. She knows, after 
reading the HERALD, all she needs to know 
of general affairs. 

2. The editorials, devotional, scholarly and 
up-to-date. How inspiring! How they arouse 
one sometimes! If she only were strong 
she would like to talk back. But she believee 
that the editor means well, and she admires 
his pluck, even though she does not always 
agree with him. 

3. Those short, crisp little stories and 
articles for the up-building of Christians — 
oh, how they cheer her! She told her pastor 
not long ago that it seemed so long since 
he had called to pray with her; but these 
pages of the HERALD seemed to be made on 
purpose to take his place. 

4. She isa member of the Epworth League, 
and receives flowers from the young people 
very often,and then she has the large space 
devoted to the topics for each month, and 
when Sunday evening comes she can take 
the paper and study the lesson while the 
Leaguers are discussing the topic at the 
church. The same is true of the Sunday- 
school lesson. She belongs to the home de- 
partment, and finds the elaborate exposition 
like sitting in the presence of a competent 
teacher. 

5. She follows all the old pastors she loves 
so well, as their work is reviewed by the pre- 
siding elders, in the church reports, and 
keeps posted on all the work of Methodism 
and the church generally that she needs to 
know. 

Friends, as I have studied this sick woman’s 
life and have heard her expressions of appre- 
ciation of her church paper, | have wondered 
if pastors generally and prominent and able 
laymen fully realized what a biessing it 
would be to all these people, many of them 
poor, should they provide them with the 
HERALD. 

Look them up, pastors, and state the case to 
the church, and weare sure you will find 
many ready to respond, and the result will 
be the visit each week of this angel of light 
to many homes which need cheer and com- 
fort. Titus BENEDICT. 

—An exchange says that Dr. Andrew 
Bonar was out in Mr. Moody’s garden at 
Northfield at early morn one day, talking 
with his host. Along came a band of happy 
students, who shouted out,— 

“We've been having an all-night prayer- 
meeting; can’t you see our faces shine ?”’ 

Dr. Bonar turned to them and said, with a 
quiet smile and shake of the head, — 

* Moses wist not that his face shone,”’ 

This suggests a truth that lies deeper than 
most of the thought in our church life to- 
day. True piety never pate iteelf on the 
back. It never, like Jack Horner, cries, 
“ What a good boy am I!” 





No one can measure the blessing of a 
shower by the amount of water that remains 
on the surface, nor the fruit on a tree by the 


length of time the blossoms of sprin i 
one boughs. —_ 





THE FAMILY 


———_ 


QUEEN WILHELMINA 
8. J. UNDERWOOD. 


Poor little Queen! whose slender hand 
Must ever rest upon the helm 

Ot the great ship of state, though manned 
By noblest sailors of the realm. 

God speed thy keel, that it withstand 
All shocks which might {t overwhelm! 


Poor littie Queen! whose girlish dreams 
Thy councilors may rudely wake; 
Upon whose spangled sky all gleams 
May quick be quenched for statecraft’s 
sake, 
For queens must do what best beseems 
Their royal rank though hearts should 
break. 


‘* Uneasy liea the head that wears 
A crown ’’ — but yet, O fair young Queen, 
’Tis grand to wear a crown; who bears 
ne sceptre dread with mercy’s mien, 
And helps humanity, so shares 
God's power and blessedness, I ween. 


There sits beyond the German sea 

An aged Queen once young as you, 
For whom has waked glad jubilee; 

To her has been vouchsafed, ’tis true, 
Not only sovereign famed to be, 

But woman loved as are but few. 


Fair little Queen, may Heaven’s grace 
Grart that thy life be thus complete! 

May future ages gladly trace 
The golden pathway of thy feet; 

Tby reign bring blessings to the race, 
Love crown thee with his roses sweet. 


Brave little Queen! ’tis understood 
Thou canst imperious will invoke; 
Oh, may a gracious womanhood 
The iron arm with sweetness cloak! 
“© ?Tis only noble to be good,”’ 
For queens as well as humbler folk. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


Thoughts for the Thoughtful 


Beautiful yet for me this autumn day 
Melts on its sunset hills; and, far away, 
For me the ocean lifts its solemn psalm, 
To me the pine- woods whisper; and for me 
Yon river, winding tarough its vales of calm, 
By greenest banks, with asters purple- 
starred, 

And gentian bloom and goldenrod made gay, 
Fiows down in silent gladness to the sea, 
Like a pure spirit to its great reward! 

— Whittier. 


Opportunities for doing greatly sel- 
dom occur; life is made up of infinites- 
imals. — F. W. Robertson. 


. - . 

The character, with all its variety of 
elements, is so connected together that 
a breakage at one part is really the 
breakage of the whole thing. How you 
resist, at the point where you are weak- 
est, is the real measure of it. — Brooke 
Herford, D. D. 


The hour that is gone I cannot recall, 
but tomorrow I will do better than yes- 
terday; and all tomorrows shall be bet- 
ter than the yesterdays. Let us ‘‘leave 
behind our low-vaulted past.’’ — Will- 
iam Dyer. 

Asters and goldenrods were the livery 
which nature wore at present. The lat- 


ter alone expressed all the ripeness of 
the season, and shed their mellow lustre 
over the fields, as if the now declining 
summer’s sun had bequeathed its hues 
to them. 


On every hillside, and 
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in every valiey, stood countiess asters, 
coreopses, tansies, goldenrods, and the 
whole race of yeliow fluwers, like Brah- 
minical devotees, turning steadily with 
their luminary from morning till night. 
— Thoreau, 


It is for active service soldiers are 
drilled, and trained, and fed, and armed. 
That is why you and I are in the world — 
not to prepare to go out of it some day, 
bat to serve God in it now. — Henry 
Drummond. 


Ah! what a riddle this life of ours is. 
Who can understand the \ite we have to 
live in the sense of seeing the scope and 
extent of the conflict in which we 
are engaged? The Commander-in chief 
understands the tactics of the day; but 
the soldier’s part is to do the svidier’s 
work in the place in which he is sent. 
He knows quite enough for the moment. 
If you and [ were to wait until we have 
mastered the strange complexity of our 
moral life, the couditions of tne battle 
and the issues of it, it will be a poor 
story when life is over. We cannot 
avoid taking part either because our 
lives are busily occupied, for it is in the 
very midst of duty and service that the 
battle is waged. On the other hand, 
some of you who lead very quiet lives 
cannot avoid taking your part in the 
conflict. There are no quiet inland 
creeks into which this tide from the 
ocean does not come. And sometimes 
it comes with big waves with angry 
crests, roaring as they roar far out at 
sea. That sort of storm may come into 
a aed quietest life.— W. T. Davison, 


When He bids you cast your care on 
Him, it is added, ‘* For Hecareth for you.”’ 
The literal meaning of that tonic text 
is, ‘‘ For He has you on His heart.”” The 
infinite God who rules the universe has 
poor little sinful you and me on His 
heart! Our big loads are not a feather 
to Him. He knoweth oar frame; He re- 
members that we are but dust. Like as 
a father pitieth his children, so the Lord 
pitieth us poor weaklings. He says to 
us, ** Give Me your burdens.’’ He who 
guarded the infant Moses among the 
river-reeds, and supplied the widow’s 
waning cruse of oil, who watched over 
sleeping Peter in the dungeon, and pilot- 
ed Paul through roaring tempests — He 
it is who says to us: ‘“ Roll your anxi- 
eties over on Me; I have yeu on My 
heart.”” What fools we are when we 
strap the load more tightly and deter- 
mine that nobody shall carry it but our- 
selves! — Theodore L. Cuyler, D. D. 


. 
* * 


Schiller said that death must be a 
blessing because it is universal; we may 
put it out of mind and ignore its pres- 
ence, but no man escapes it. And when 
we remember how many.men resent it 
as an interference with their plans, or 
dread it as the opening of a door into a 
room from which no voice comes back, 
it is surprising that men meet this su- 
preme experience so calmly. For the 
vast majority of men and women meet 
death not indeed with welcoming 

lances, but with quiet courage. Dr. 

ohnson lived in terror of death, but 
when the final hour came he fell asleep 
like a tired child. In that last hour the 
vision broadens to take in the sweep of 
life and to recognize death, neither as 
the end nor even as the interruption of 
the natural order, but as a normal inci- 
dent. This dilation of the imagination, 
this swift substitution of eternal for time 
relations, is almost invariably accom- 
plished in moments of peril. Whenever 
a crisis comes which makes us aware 
that many things are worth more than 
life to us, we suddenly see persons, 
events, and possessions in true per- 
spective. There is no hesitation or un- 
certainty in that moment of clear vision; 
we die for those we love with the deep 
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joy which a spiritual Ay PT always 
brings with it. On the field of battle, on 
the deck of the cruiser, men do not take 
death into account. In the supreme 
moment, when love of country, of honor. 
of heroism, absorbs the whole eneryy of 
a man’s spirit, death is of no more ac- 
count than something on the highway or 
the sting of a bee in the fields. It is an 
incident in a great experience, not the 
end of acareer. There is a tonic quality, 
in the indifference of men to death in 
great moments. For while civilization 
is to be measured by its care for human 
life, the greatness of a man, an age, or a 
race is to be measured by indifference to 
death. Society must hold every man’s 
life sacred in order that he may give it 
freely; it is to be scrupulously protected 
because it is his supreme possession, 
and therefore the one supreme sacrifice 
which he can make. — The Outlook. 


* 
* * 


O tender Shepherd! 
mountaine, 
And wading waters deep, 
How long wouldst hou be willing to go 
homeless 
To find a straying sheep? 
‘“—T count no time,” the Shepherd gently 
answered, 
* As thou dost count and bind 
The days in weeks,the weeks in months; 
my counting 
Is just — until I find. 
And that would be the limit of my jour- 
ney. 
I'd cross the waters deep, 
And climb the hillsides with unfailing 
patience, 
Until 1 found my sheep.” 


— Anna Temple. 


climbing rugged 


A COSTLY JEWEL 
MARION B. KNIGHT. 


¢¢¢°TY\ELL the exact truth about the 
goods?’ Well! not ex-act-ly 
por always,’ said Annie Weston. 


“Sometimes we do, and then again we 
can’t. Now here’s an instance: One 
day an old lady called for number seven 
in black kids, and we hadn’t any. I took 
her measure. It was five and three- 
quarters. But her hands were somewhat 
out of shape; she said it was rheuma- 
tism, and she wanted the gloves large 
so she could put them on without help. 
I fitted a six-and-a-half. They were 
miles too big, but I knew they would suit 
her. When they were all wrapped up, 
she asked if they were sevens. I was 
new in the business then, and didn’t 
know how to get around it, so I told the 
truth, but explained that the different 
makes differ in size. Bat it was sevens, 
or none. Nothing could persuade her. 
She was going off, and nothing makes 
Madame Stone so cross as to have you 
lose a sale, and she was watching me. I 
took the gloves over to her. She went 
into the back room, just blacked over 
the mark and re-marked them seven. 
‘ That’s simple enough,’ she said, with a 
hateful smile. ‘They’re sevens now, 
from a new lot just comein!’ I wasn’t 
equal to the ‘ new lot’ story, but I 
showed the mark 7, refitted the gloves, 
and the old lady went off happy.” 

‘“* But did you feel right about it? ”’ 
asked Irene Taylor. 

‘“*No, I felt mean all day. But I 
shouldn’t mind now. Got used to it. 
You have to when you are in business 
life.’ 

“T’m glad I’m not in business life, 
then,” returned Irene. ‘ Mixing truth 
and falsehood up like that would harden 
my conscience terribly, I’m afraid.”’ 

‘It’s all very well,’”? replied Annie, 
‘*to have a tender conscience situated as 
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youare, Irene. But a tender conscience 
is a pretty uncomfortable thing to have 
when you stand behind the counter. 
Madame carries a good grads of stock, 
and you don’t have to really cheat. But 
there! What’s the use! Oustomers 
are so notional you have to shade the 
trath pretty often, or lose your sale.”’ 

‘* Navertheless, it pays in the long run 
for a house to acquire the reputation of 
truth-speaking,”’ put in Mr. Atherton, 
who had called to escort Annie to 
prayer-meeting, and who appeared 
rather astounded at her nonchalant way 
of putting things. 

““Tnat’s so, and not so,” Annie said. 
‘* Madame has the largest and best trade 
in gloves in the city, and yet she has a 
motto which she drills into us clerks, 
and which she certainly lives by: *‘ Truth 
is a costly jewel — too costly for every- 
day wear.’’’ 

Irene began an earnest protest, but 
the peal of the church bells broke in and 
hurried the others off tochurch. Irene’s 
broken ankle kept her at home. That 
was why Annie had taken her vacation 
at thistime. It was only two years since 
her father’s death had compelled her to 
earn a living for herself and mother in 
the neighboring city. To come back to 
the old church and take Irene’s place in 
training the children for the entertain- 
ment which was in preparation when the 
accident occurred, was a great pleasure 
to Annie. But a homesick feeling came 
over her in the prayer-meeting; some- 
how she failed to get into its spirit. 
Following her old custom, she tried to 
give a testimony, and succeeded in giv- 
ing an account of some work done by 
her League in the city. 

“You are in the Mercy and Help de- 
partment now?” asked Mr. Atherton 
on the walk home. “ We always thought 
you specially adapted to the Spiritual 
work.”’ 

** Tt’s easier to give away flowers than 
ask people to become Obristians, espe- 
cially if you don’t ” — and Annis stopped 
abruptly. 

** Why, Arthur Atherton! ” she con- 
tinued, petulantly. “I’m not such a 
simpleton as you think. I can’t do the 
way I have toin the store and then lead 
the Spiritual work in the League. I’m 
no hypocrite.”’ 

An earnest conversation followed, in 
which Mr. Atherton tried to show that 
Annie’s whole character would suffer 
under her present course. ‘“‘ Women in 
business life,’ he argued, “ should raise, 
not lower, the standard of honor. A 
young girl who ‘ shades the truth’ may 
possibly be excused, but a mature wom- 
au who disregards the truth is despised 
by everybody.”’ 

Annie defended herself as well as she 
could, quoting Madame Stone’s motto 
again, to which Mr. Atherton replied: 
“* Yes, Madame is right. Truth is a cost- 
ly jewel — but isn’t it worth its price ?”’ 

Next week Annie was back at work, 
but the short stayin the home church, 
the different associations, had given her 
a new standpoint from which to view her 
life. She had half acknowledged to Ar- 
thur Atherton that her spiritual life was 
on the wane. She could not settle down 
again with a quiet conscience. She was 
keen enough to feel the difference b3- 
&ween herself and her cousin Irene. 
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There was an atmosphere of perfect sin- 
cerity about Irene. But there was no 
occasion for Irene’s being other than sin- 
cere; she kad no such temptations as be- 
set Annie’s life. ‘* But isn’t truth worth 
its price?’ “ H’m! Little Arthur Ath- 
erton knows how big a price I must 
pay!” 

For several days the conflict went on. 
Annie did some clear, usiness-lixe 
thinking, and reached a conclusion some- 
thing like this: ‘‘ I will tell no more un- 
truths. I will speak the exact truth 
whenever I am called on forit, and when 
I don’t know how much or how little I 
can truthfolly and rightly say, 1 will do 
the best I know at the time, and leave 
the rest with God.” 

Anni had counted the cost. She ex- 
pected to be rallied by the girls when 
gradually it became known that she no 
longer “shaded things a trifle.” Of 
course it would look like setting herself 
above them, and they would not like it; 
but she would soon overcome that by 
her good-nature. Quite likely Madame 
would be disagreeable for a while, and 
might not raise her pay next spring as 
she had promised, but by doubling her 
efforts to please the customers she would 
satisfy Madame by fall anyway. 

With the clerks it was much as she 
had foreseen, but Madame Stone did not 
permit a clerk to reflect on the methods 
of her house even by silence and go 
unrebuked. The Ohristmas trade was 
on, and Annie was too valuabie a clerk 
to lose at that time, but when January’s 
slack time came, Madame had decided to 
let her go. 

It was the second week in January 
when one of those little incidents oc- 
curred which we cannot explain unless 
we believe in a God who notes even a 
sparrow’s fall. 

Annie was waiting on a customer when 
Miss Stanton sauntered into the store. 
Now Miss Stanton was a good customer 
from Bellevue Avenue. Her orders were 
alwaye by the dozens, and a generous 
number of them. The clerk who came 
promptly forward was refused. Madame 
herself, contrary to her custom, offered 
to serve Miss Stanton, but that fastid- 
ious young lady was ‘‘so used to Miss 
Weston’s fitting that she could bear no 
other. Other clerks always made her 
nervous.” Of course Annie was sent to 
her, and Madame changed her mind 
about the discharge. 

But the hoped-for raise in wages never 
came. Without putting the reason into 
words, Madame made Annie understand 
why girls no better saleswomen than she 
were advanced. The injustice was hard 
to bear, for she rarely lost a sale and had 
retained many profitable but fussy cus- 
tomers. As she needed the money very 
much, she thought seriously for a while 
of securing another place ; but reflecting 
that truth-speaking would doubtless cost 
her similar opposition elsewhere, she 
accepted the hardship as a part of the 
price and turned her attention to a 
closer study of economy. 

Her vacations were spent in Engleton, 
and by and by extra economies were 
practised, and a little store of bed and 
table linen began to grow under her 
mother’s fingers. 

One day a sharp-featured and sharp- 
eyed man accompanied by a lady entered 
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the store and selected Annie to wait on 
them. It is safe to say that a harder 
customer to please had never fallen to 
her lot. He found fault with the gloves, 
pulled them roughly, tore one, and said 
many hateful, exasperating things. 
After more than an hour two pairs of 
gloves had been fitted and purchased 
and the couple departed. 

But Annie could afford to be undis- 
tarbed by the unpleasant episode, for in 
her pocket lay a crumpled telegram: — 

‘Please give notice today. Have 
hired the house. A. A.” 

When Annie gave her notice that 
night, Madame interrupted her with, 
* Just what I expected when I saw him 
in the store this morning. But the firm 
of Jacobs won’t take my clerks with 
higher wages. Monday you will begin 
on eleven dollars a week. He doesn’t 
offer you more, does he?”’ 

**No-o,” replied Annie, somewhat 
dazed, for she did not understand at 
once. 

“Of course you would have been 
raised before,” continued Madame 
Stone, “if you had not got those silly 
notions into your head.’’ 

‘There is some mistake, Madame. I 
am not going to Jacobs’ to work. I’m 
going— 1 mean there’s going to be a 
wedding’’— and Annie stopped in con- 
fusion. 

The blunder led to explanations, and 
the woman in Madame stone got the 
better of the merchant. For afew mo- 
ments she asked questions gaily about 
the new home, then becoming suddenly 
grave, she said: ‘‘I want to say some- 
thing to you. I have often told you 
truth wasa costly jewel. You've found it 
so, but you’ve paid its fall price. Never, 
never sell it. I might have been in a 
beautiful home today had I paid its price. 
I deceived my husband for the sake of 
dress and destroyed my home. Now I 
have plenty of money and jewels 
enough, but I would give them all for my 
little first home and my husband’s 

love.” 





It could not be called a trousseau. 
It would scarcely have met the require- 
ments of a ‘‘ Modest Outfit for a Modest 
Bride,’ as described in certain journals, 
for, though excellent in quality, it was 
limited in quantity, excepting, indeed, 
the gloves, to which Madame Stone had 
very properly attended. 

While she was engaged in packing, 
Annie’s thoughts would ran away to the 
money she might have had and the 
pretty things it would have bought had 
she kept on in the old way. 

“Bot I’m glad I didn’t,” she mur- 
mured at last. 

What, think you, would have been her 
thoughts could she have known how on 
that prayer-meeting evening three years 
before, Arthur Atherton had said to him- 
self after a long struggle: ‘I couldn’t, 
I must not, marry a gir) who does not 
value truth. I should soon distrust, and 
then despise, her; ’’ and then could have 
seen him as tonight he took a plain gold 
pin from its box for the twentieth time 
and said: ‘“‘She wouldn’t have evena 
pearl, but then she does not need jew- 
els. She has the costliest jewel, thank 
God!” 


Salem, Mass. 
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THE WOMEN WHO WAIT 


He went to tne war in the morning — 
The roll of drums could be heard, 

But he paused at the gate with his mother, 
For a kiss and a comforting word; 

He was full of the dreams and ambitions 
That youth is so ready to weave, 

And proud of the clang of his sabre 
And the chevrons of gold on his sleeve. 


He came from the war in the evening -- 
The meadows were sprinkled with snow, 
The drums and the bugles were silent, 
And the steps of the soldiers were slow; 
He was wrapped in the flag of his country 
When they laid him away in the mold, 
With the glittering stars of a captain 
Replacing the chevrons of gold. 


With the heroes who sleep on the hillside 
He lies with a flag at his head, 

Bat, blind with the years of her weeping, 
His mother yet mourns for her dead. 

The soldie s who fall in the battle 
May feel but a moment of pain, 

But the women who wait in the homesteads 
Must dwell with the ghosts of the slain. 


— MINNIE IRVING, in Criterion. 


THE FLOWER GARDEN IN 
SEPTEMBER 


GEORGE E. WALSH. 
J\ROST may come in our Northern 
States the latter part of this month, 
and, consequently, one must be prepared 
to receive it. As a rule, most of our 
flowering plants are not materially in- 
jured bya slight frost, and they can be 
left out in the garden to bloom as late as 
possible. 

lf they are protected by a slight paper 
covering on the coldest nights, it is safe 
to leave most of them out in the garden 
until the tenth of October. After that a 
cold wave cannot be depended upon to 
be mild in its action. All the flowers, 
except the hardy varieties, should be 
lifted for house culture before that, or 
they should be given a protection in 
their places in the garden. 

All plants taken up from the garden 
for house culture should have a good 
rich soil in the pote, and they should be 
watered freely and shaded from the mid- 
day sun until they get used to their new, 
crowded condition. The bulbs of cannas, 
tuberoses, etc., should be taken up before 
a severe frost touches them, but, on the 
other hand, they need all the growth 
they can get in the late autumn without 
injury. After cutting off the tops let the 
bulbs dry off a little before putting them 
away in the cellar for the winter. 


FLOWERS FOR THE HOUSE. 


House plants must of necessity have 
strong, sturdy constitutions, and those 
only should be selected which can stand 
a good deal of poisonous gases. While 
almost any plant can be cultivated with 
more or less success in the house by an 
expert, the list is really very limited 
which will do well in the hands of an 
amateur. The geraniums, fuchsias, ivies 
and carnations are by nature and habit 
good house plants, as also the petunias 
and abutilons. With reasonable care 
these will produce. an abundance of 
bloom through the winter. 

The best pots for house use are the 
common unglazed kind with saucers. 
More depends upon the pots than many 
imagine. The painted or glazed kinds 
are apt to have very poor drainage, and 
the common pots are often so porous 
that too much of the moisture evapo- 
rates through the sides. A medium pot 
that is neither too cheap and porous, nor 
painted and glazed, will give the best 
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satisfaction. Have saucers to every 
pot, as it is often essential to let the 
moisture soak up from the saucer in- 
stead of pouring it around the top. 

Select sufficient good soil now to last 
all winter. Fill the pots with it, and put 
the rest away where it wil! not freeze. 
The best soil can be made by piling up 
grass sod and an equal amount of well- 
rotted stable manure. If this is done 
several months beforehand, it will be an 
ideal soil for house plante. Mix with it 
a little sharp sand when put in the pots. 
Plants potted in this way, and kept 
moist and free from insects and dust, 
will thrive and give good satisfaction 
through most of the winter months. 

SOME NEW PLANTS. 

New flowering plants are being intro- 
duced constantly from other countries, 
and our home collection is improved 
greatly thereby. It may not be general- 
ly known that a large percentage of our 
most commonly cultivated plants orig- 
inally came from foreign countries. 
Their introduction was slow, but as their 
virtues were appreciated they grew in 
popularity. 

One of the latest flowering plants in- 
troduced this year is a beautiful Gesne- 
ra,a near relative of the garden glox- 
inia. It is a native of Brazil, but it has 
been cultivated for some time in the 
London Kew, and now it is a commer- 
cial plant. Its rather formidable name, 
Sinningia Concinna, should not preju- 
dice one against it, for it is a very 
humble and unassuming little plant. 
It is more diminutive than the gloxinia, 
but its flowers bloom over a long season 
and are very numerous. They are 
less than an inch in length, but very 
beautiful and attractive in their purple, 
white, and violet colorings. The leaves 
are heart-shaped, and of a dark green 
color, with purplish veins. The plants 
with a little care are easily raised, and 
the same treatment should be given 
them as to the gloxinia. 

Two new species of plants introduced 
from the Oelebes have recently been 
raised with success in greenhouses in this 
country. They are interesting to the gen- 
eral reader chiefly through what may be 
expected of them in the near future when 
they can be grown more generally. The 
Alocasia Wavriniana is the more stately 
of the two, and in many respects it dif- 
fers from any other plant raised in the 
gardens or greenhouses. The leaves 
shoot up like palms, and the blades are 
from fifteen to twenty inches long. The 
stalks are strong and curved gracefully. 
The leaves are lanceolate, and a dark 
green in color. 

The second species, known as Farcrwa 
Watsoniana, isa more scraggly-looking 
plant than the first. The leaves instead 
of shooting up straight branch out at 
right angles from the head of the plant, 
and bend down on theends. The leaves 
are over two inches wide and as long as 
the arm. They have small spines stud- 
ding them. They are of a bluish-green, 
beautifully marked by cream-colored 
bands. 


New Yerk City. 





Some Christians are like the Leaning 
Tower of Pisa —as far gone from uprightness 
as it is possible to go without toppling over. 
The world is much more likely to pull over 
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the Campanile at Pisa than the Campanile to 
lift the world. — Sunday School Times. 


SEPTEMBER 


She comes with laden hands and quiet eyes, 
Her utmost wish untu faifillment brought, 
With robe of crimson and of emerald 
wrought, 
Within whose ample fold her treasare lies — 
Red apples, russet pears, the lusty dyes 
Ot Tyrian grapes, deeper than monarchs 
sought 
From looms of old, ripe peaches that have 
caught 
Tints from the rose, and plums the children 
prize. 


And on the glory of her braided hair, 
That shames ihe chestnut with its silken 
brown 
Of yellowing leaves, is twined a rustic 
crown, 
Jeweled with slender gentians frail and fair, 
Fringed, like the veiny lids that, drooping 


down, 
Hide, and reveal, her brown eyes’ beauty 
rare. 


—I1sAAC OGDEN RANKIN, in COongrega- 
tionalist. 


A DESCENDANT OF TWO 
PRESIDENTS 
ANNA BREED. 


HORTLY after my brother was set- 
tled in Quincy as rector of Christ 
Church, a messenger called at the rec- 
tory and left a note for me and a bou- 
quet of old-fashioned flowers. I opened 
the note and found it to be a cordial in- 
vitation from Miss Elizabeth Adams to 
call on her, and expressing a wish that, 
whenever I visited Quincy, I would show 
a neighborly interest ia her. The bou- 
quet she sent was made of the flowers 
our grandmothers used to love — holly- 
hocks, cinnamon roses, peonies, lark- 
spur and snowballs. 

I called at the quaint house where 
Miss Adams resides a few days after re- 
ceiving her note. Miss Elizabeth Adams 
is the daughter of Thomas Adams, son of 
President John Adams and brother of 
President John Quincy Adams, and is 
the oldest surviving member of the 
Adams family. She was dressed in a 
black velvet and silk gown, and her 
snowy white hair was arranged in curls 
around her face. Her manner was de- 
lightfally cordial and her countenance 
bright and intelligent. 

The house where Miss Adams resides 
is very old —part of it nearly two hun- 
dred and fifty years old. It is filled with 
interesting curiosities and family memo- 
rials. Back of the house is an old-fash- 
ioned garden with long walks, shady 
trees, and the flowers of a hundred years 
ago. 
Miss Adams’ conversation was most 
interesting. She spoke of the old- 
time Sabbath and the modern Sab- 
bath and deplored the lax way in 
which the holy day is now observed. 
She remarked: “I wonder what my 
Uncle Adams [John Quincy] would have 
thought of the way so many families of 
today keep the Sabbath! He rever- 
enced and sacredly kept the day in his 
family life, as Gladstone has always 
done.”’ 

She said she had preserved all the 
journals of her sister Abigail. In them 
she wrote the text of every sermon she 
listened to, and a_ careful report of 
the sermon. “It was my sister Abigail 


who organized the first Sunday-school 
in the Unitarian Church in Quincy.”’ 
She showed me lovely embroidery and 
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beautiful photographs she had purchased 
in Venice, and inquired if I ever had vis- 
ited the fascinating old city. When I con- 
feesed I never had, she quickly respond- 
ed: “* Well, then, you surely have 
something to live for! ”’ 

I was, exceedingly interested in look- 
ing at the family portraits hanging on 
the walls of the parlors and dining- 
room — strong, intellectual faces of emi- 
nent men and equally able women. 

On a table under the mantel were 
modern photographs of two little girls. 
Their faces were so attractive I asked 
who they were, and Miss Adams an- 
swered: ‘Why, those are pictures of 
little Abigail Adams and Dorothy 
Quincy.” I could not help thinking how 
fitting it is to preserve these two his- 
toric names from generation to genera- 
tion. 

After looking at the objects of inter- 
est in the house, Miss Adams led me out 
on the veranda, and we sat for some 
time talking and looking out into the 
cool and shady old garden. 

Miss Adams has grown feeble the past 
year, and is now eighty-nine years of 
age; but when I visited her, her intel- 
lect was keen and vigorous, and her 
manners had all the polish of a culti- 
vated gentlewoman. She fully appreci- 
ated the distinction of belonging to the 
Adams family, and was herself a worthy 
descendant of two Presidents of our be- 
loved country. 


Lynn, Mass. 





HOW TYPHOID FEVER IS 
SPREAD 


YPHOID fever is generally regarded at 
the present day, along with cholera 
and some other diseases, as belonging to the 
class of “‘ water-borne” affections. In other 
words, it is believed that the germs of such 
diseases are carried, and perhaps propagated, 
in water. There is little doubt that this the- 
ory of typhoid fever is correct, and that in 
tracing any extended epidemic of the disease 
to ita source we must first of all examine 
into the condition of the water supply. 

Drinking: water has been proved to be the 
cause of the spread of typhoid fever in many 
epidemics in this country and England; but 
there is little comfort in this for those who 
habitually drink something stronger than 
water, because, although during an epidemic 
the drinking-water may be made safe by 
boiling, this is not enough. 

If the water is contaminated, the germs 
may be introduced into the body while 
brushing the teeth or washing the face. Or 
again, salads and fruits which are eaten raw 
may be contaminated by the water in which 
they are washed. Typhoid fever has sometimes 
been spread in a city whose water supply 
was above reproach by means of milk or ice. 

Milk need not be watered in order to be- 
come a vehicle for typhoid germs; the germs 
may be introduced into cans and bottles 
while these are being washed in water drawn 
from a contaminated well or brook at the 
dairy. Although destroyed by boiling, ty- 
phoid germs will resist a freezing temper- 
ature foralong time,and have been found 
in ice cut from a pond poisoned with sewage 
containing the bacilli of this disease. 

Another means of the spread of typhoid 
has recently been discovered in oysters. 
Oystermen frequently place oysters in brack- 
ish water near the mouth of a creek or river 
in order to fatten them before they are 
brought to market. If this place happens 
to be near the mouth of a sewer containing 
typhoid poison,or if the creek water be 
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contaminated, the oysters will take the virus 
within their shells, and so revenge them- 
selves on those who eat them raw. 

In some puzzling cases of typhoid it has 
been supposed that the food was infected by 
files, which had carried the germs a long 
distance on their feet—a strong argument 
for the proper care of food in the fly season. 

These are only a few of the ways in which 
this disease may be spread, but they are 
enough to show that, so far from feeling 
surprise that the disorder should be so com- 
mon, we may rather wonder that we are not 
all its victims. — Youth’s Companion. 


BOYS AND GIRLS 


SOMEBODY ELSE 


Who A Somebody Else? I should like to 
now. 

Does he live at the North or South? 

Or is it a lady fair to see, 
Whose name is in every one’s mouth? 

For Meg says, ‘‘ Somebody Hise will sing,”’ 
Or ‘Somebody Else can piay.”’ 

And Jack says, ‘‘ Please let Somebody Else 
Do some of the errands today.’”’ 


If there’s any hard or unpleasant task, 
Or difficult thing to do, 

’Tis always offered to Somebody Else. 
Now isn’t this very true? 

But if some fruit or a pleasant trip 
Is offared to Dick or Jess, 

We hear not a word about Somebody Else. 
Why? I will leave you to guess. 


The words of cheer for a stranger lad, 
This Somebody Else will speak; 
And the poor and helpless who need a friend 
Good Somebody Else must seek. 
The cup of cold water in Jesus’ name, 
Oh! Somebody Else will offer; 
And words of love for a broken heart 
Brave Somebody Else wil! proffer. 


There are battles in life we only can fight, 
And victories, too, to win, 

And Somebody Else cannot take our place 
When we shall have entered in; 

But if Somebody Else has done his work, 
While we for our ease have striven, 

’Twill only be fair if the blessed reward 
To Somebody Lise is given. 


— Selected. 


A SUCCESSFUL MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY 


OU would not have supposed she 
would cry; but she was curled up 
under the old willow sobbing wofully 
when her four sisters entered the gate 
from school. 

“What can be the matter?” they 
cried, and all swooped down upon her, 
telling her they were sorry, and asking 
what could be the trouble. 

“Tt’s all because of that bad, wicked 
old grandma,” came the tearful answer. 

“ W-h-a-t ! ’ in varying tones of as- 
tonishment. 

** It’s about a wicked old grandma who 
threw a little baby girl out for the dogs 
to eat.” 

“ Avis Sweet, what are you talking 
about ? ” 

Avis sat up and dried her tears to tell 
her story. 

“ A letter just came from Miss Ellis, 
telling mamma about a cruel old China 
grandma who took a little baby just as 
soon as God sent it and threw it out for 
the dogs; and one of the mission people 
found it and brought itin. And mamma 
is going to ask our church to adopt it.” 

“ Well, they won’t,” said Violet, grim- 
ly. “If there is anything this church is 
absolutely hardened upon, it is the sub- 
ject of foreign missions.”’ 

Violet was right. To all Mrs. Sweet’s 
pleading they turned a deaf ear. 

Deacon Coldstream was most emphat- 
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ically against it; and he was the most 
influential man in the church except Mr. 
Grace, who was very wealthy and well 
liked. But he was a very quiet man, so 
Deacon Coldstream usually had his own 
way. 

** Oh — oh — oh!” wailed Avis, to 
whom the little waif seemed strangely 
nearand dear. ‘ I am just going to take 
care of her myself.’’ 

** So you shall, darling, and we will all 
help you,” said Dot, hugging their pet. 

After a great deal of planning with fa- 
ther and mother, the five girls actually 
assumed the responsibility of providing 
for the little ‘“‘ China baby,’’ as Avis 
called her. 

Violet was seventeen, Dot fifteen, the 
twins, Ruth and Rose, thirteen, and Avis 
eight. 

Quite an undertaking, truly. 

** Another begging society,” said Dea- 
con Coldstream. 

Dot shut her teeth with a little click to 
keep the funny, saucy answer that rose 
to her lips from flying out. 

** We will not beg one cent,’’ she naid. 

** No,” said Violet, “‘ we will save what 
little we can, the rest we will earn; but 
how ?” 


A year rolled swiftly by. One Sabbath 
morning Mr. Rushton preached a mis- 
sionary sermon to his hearers. At the 
close he said, ‘I think there has been a 
feeling of interest in foreign missions 
growing among us, and I thought I would 
speak on the subject and ask you if you 
would not like to organize a society.”’ 

Deacon Ooldstream sprang up to reply, 
and every one felt the cause was about 
to receive its death- blow. 

He began by telling what a terrible 
time they had raising the minister’s sal- 
ary, and enlarged upon the subject until 
Mr. Rushton felt he was a worm of the 
dust, unworthy of his hire. 

Then he went on saying how hard the 
times were, etc., unti) every one felt as 
if he were well started toward the poor- 
house when he sat down. 

To every one’s amazement Mr. Grace 
immediately arose. 

“Tam going to tell you of a mission- 
ary society already in our midst. I ho 
the young members will forgive me tell- 
ing of their brave efforts and entire suc- 
cess. Most of you know that Mr. Sweet’s 

Is are taking care of a Chinese baby; 
ut I am sure you do not know how they 
have done it. Violet has been every 
Saturday into a neighbor’s kitchen and 
done her cooking. Dot has done plain 
sewing for any one who wished it. Rose 
has washed her aunt’s dishes all the year 
when required, and Ruth has made a 
day-nursery of her mother’s sitting-room 
and taken care of babies at five cents an 
hour. And little Avis has run errands for 
a lazy old neighbor and earned her full 
share.”’ e 

Every one knew Mr. Grace meant 
himself, but they did not know he had 
actually lain awake nights thinking up 
errands suitable for an eight-year-old! 

* When I tell you these girls have 
neither neglected school nor home du- 
ties, you will understand how faithful 
and unselfish they have been; and Avis 
says, ‘ We are going to do it again next 
year, we are so happy helping Jesus.’ 
My friends, how many of you want to 
organize a church missionary society and 
share this happiness ? ”’ 

Almost the entire congregation arose 
to their feet, signifying their desire to do 


80. 
Oh, those dear girls! They builded 


better than ae knew. — Mary 8. 
HiTcHcock, in ildren’s Missionary 
Friend. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE 





Syeay Senet of English History. By 
Jo Price, $l. 
Barope a the Nineteenth Century. Ry Prof. 
P. Judson, of the Uuiversity of Uhicag». Price, 
$1. 
From Chaucer to Tennyson. By Prof. H. A. 
Beers, of Yale University. Price, $1. 


Men and Manners of the Eighteenth Century. 
By Miss Suseo tisie. Price, $i. 


Walks and Talks in the Geological Field. By 


Alexander Wiucnell. Price, $1. Fiood & Vincent: 
Meadville, Pa. 


The above volumes include the Chautauqua 
Reading Course for 1898-’99. This course 
offers the best plan fcr the average reader. 
In four years it carries him over a wide range 
ef subj2cts and secures to him a good foun- 
dation for future study. 

Mr. Joy’s volume upon ** Twenty Centuries 
ef English History” presents an excellent 
and pertinent compendium, admirably 
adapted to meet the current demand for more 
authentic and comprehensive knowledge of 
the world’s history. The *‘ Topiés for Read- 
ing and Special Study,’’ which show critical 
care in the preparation, appsnded to each 
chapter, have been selected with a view to 
the special needs of the public for which this 
work isintended. The author acknowledges 
special obligation to J. R. Green and H. D. 
Traill. 

‘“ Europe in the Nineteenth Century,” by 
Prot. H. P. Judson, is a comprehensive and 
very interesting and helpful volume. Prof. 
Judson has done his work with a masterly 
hand. The notable events, with the prin- 
cipal actors in the world’s drama for one 
hundred years, are sketcbed with discrimi- 
nating skill. Apy person who makes any 
pretense to being informed upon epochal 
events and characters will greatly enjoy this 
volume, 

‘From Chaucer to Tennyson,”’ by Prof. 
Henry A. Beers, is evidently the work of a 
critical literary scholar. The eight chapters 
in the book are entitled: “ From the Con- 
quest to Chaucer,” ‘From Chaucer to 
Spenser,” “ The Age of Shakespeare,” ‘“‘ The 
Age of Milton,” ‘‘ From the Restoration to 
the Death of Pope,” ‘‘From the Death of 
Pope to the French Revolution,” ‘“‘ From the 
French Revolution to the Death of Scott,” 
“From the Death of Scott to the Present 
Time.” 

“Men and Manners of the Eighteenth 
Century,’”’ by Susan Hale, as might be ex- 
pected from this favorite author, is a classic 
volume. Her purpose is admirably stated, in 
the last paragraph of the preface: ‘‘ My real 
ebject in preparing the book is to awake, if 
necessary, an interest in my subject, and to 
stimulate my readers to go further in the 
study of character afforded by the literature 
of the eighteenth century. If he once enters 
the path, the charm of style, the elegance 
ef execution, the fertility of subject of great 
writers, cannot fail to lead him farther and 
farther upon such a delightful road.” 

‘“ Walks and Talks in the Geological 
Field,” by Alexander Winchell, is a volume 
se weil and favorably known that mention 
needs only to be made of the faci that it has 
ween critically and reverently revised and 
edited by Frederick Starr, of the University 
ef Chicago. Prof. Starr well says: ‘‘ Those 
who knew and loved the author will delight 
in re-reading his work; to those who do not 
know him, these ‘Walks and Talks’ will be 
im some degree a revelation of a true and 
noble man.”’ 

Early Letters of George William Curtis to 
dJehn 8S. Dwight. Brook Farm and Concord. 


Sained by Geerge Willis Cooke. Harper & 
Brothers: New York. Price, $1.50. 


George William Curtis remains,and must 
always remain, one of the most worthy and 
levable figures in American literature. These 
early letters show his independence, his love 
of hamanity, his courage in maintaining his 
own convictions, his chivalrous and romantic 
spirit, bis Literary skill and charm, his pro- 
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found spiritual convictions. Mr. Curtis was 

forming friendships wita Ralph Waico Em- 

erson, George P. Bradiord, Joho 8S. Dwight, 

Charles A. Dana, C. P. Cranch, Margaret 

Faller, Thomas Wentworth Higginson, 

George Ripley, Henry Thoreau, Nathaniel 

Hawthorne, and many others, and his im- 

pressions and experiences are duly recorded 

in this series of letters. Mr. Cooke, who 
edits tbe letters, gives in the first third of 
the book an interesting account of the early 
life at Brook Farm and Concord, with rem- 
iniscences of the men Curtis met. George 
William Qurtis went to Brook Farm in 1842, 
when he was eighteen years old, and the two 
years he spent there formed an important 
episode in his life, for although he did not 
surrender himself to the associationist idea, 
but remains rather an individualist, yet he 
loved the men and women who were at the 
head of the community. The winter of 

1843-44 he spent at his father’s house in 

New York, and in the spring of 1844 went to 

live in Concord for purposes of study and 

recreation. Then come the early letters to 

John 8. Dwight, forty-one in all, dated 1843 

to 1847 inclusive, and in conclusion twenty- 

one letters of later date writcen at various 

times trom 1850 to 1886. 

Labor Copartnership. Notes of a Visit to Co- 
Operative Workstuyps, Factories, and Farms in 
Great Britain and Ireland, in which Employer, 
Emyployé, and Ovnsumer share in Ownersaip, 
Management, and Results. By Henry Demarest 


Lioyd. Illustrated. Harper & Brothers: New 
York. Price, $1. 


** Labor Copartnership” is a volume of 
essays on the subject of co-operation so far 
as it refers to workingmen who are owners 
as well as wage-earners in their establish- 
ments. Oo-operation in Great Britain has 
won a first place among the social movements 
of the century, and Mr. Lioyd has studied on 
the ground the newest and most advanced 
phases of its development. To nearly all 
Americano readers, and to most in England, 
the news of the progress which the British 
workingman has made in capitalizing his 
labor, and in making himself the owner of 
his instruments of production, will come as 
a surprise. Workshops, mills, factories, 
creameries, and even farms, are in successful 
operation in various parts of the kingdom, 
which were organized by workingmen and 
working women, aod are owned and managed 
by them on the principle of labor copartner- 
ship, which means that every employé may 
be a part owner, and shail be asharer in re- 
sults. There are a hundred and fifty and 
more of these co-operative establishments 
for production in England, some of them 
over a generation old. Taney have an aggre- 
gate capital of upwards of $5,000,000, turning 
out an annual prodact of $10,000,000, and 
making a profit of $500,000 a year. The book 
is graphically illustrated with photographs, 
and an appendix containing statistics on the 
subject is added. 


Sketch Books. By William Makepeace Thack- 


eray. Wito Illustrations by the Author anda 
oe Harper & Brothers: New York aad 
ndon. 


This is tha latest volume (the fifth) in the 
elegant biographical edition of Tnackeray’s 
works, now issuing from the press of Har- 
per & Brothers, and includes the Paris 
Sketch Book, the Irish Sketch Book, and 
Notes of a Journey from Cornbill to Grand 
Cairo. The frontispiece is a portrait of 
Thackeray from a drawing made by 
D. Maclise about 1840. The daughter’s in- 
troduction to the volume is very entertain- 
ing. 

First American Itinerant of Methodism, 

William W tiers. By Kev. D A. Watters, &. D. 


With an latroductioa by Bishop McOabe. Printed 
for the author by curts & Jennings: Cincinnati. 


In his preface the author says: “The life 


of William Watters, the first native itiner- 
ant of American Methodism, and that of my 
father, Henry Watters, yet living, and a 
descendant of the same family, more than 
span the history of the church in this coun- 
try. The present prodigious results of the 
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cLureh, produced in so brief a time, aug- 
ment the worth and importance of first 
things and first men.”’ And Bishop McCabe 
says: “I cordially commend the life of 
William Watters, the first American itiner- 
ant preacher, to our ministry and people 
every where.”’ 
Lvoking Unto Jesus; or, Christ in Type and 
Antitype. #y Uriah Smith, Author of Commenta- 
tary on “ Daniel aad the Revelation,” etc. 


Re- 
view and Heraid Publishing Co.: Battle Creek, 
Michigan. 


This is an attractive volume written by a 
critical and comprehensive Bible scholar, 
and breathing a profound spirit of piety. 
The book is fully and handsomely illus- 
trated. While the author’s peceliar views 
as tothe second coming of Carist tinge his 
pages, yet po one can read after him with- 
out marked profit and increased Knowledge 
of the Bible. 

Problems in Arithmetic. By George E. Gay, 

Superintendent of schvols, Maiden, Mass. Book I. 


for Grades Ill and IV. Benj. H. Sanborn & Oo.: 
Boston. 


This little book, which gives evidence 
that it is prepared by a master, is the first of 
aseries containing one thousand problems 
designed for written work. 

Co-Fractions: A New Discovery and its Applica- 


tion. By R. N. Price. Barbee & Smith: Nash- 
ville, Tenn. Price, 26 cents. 


This author, making use of a peculiar re- 
lationship between certain fractions, shows 
methods which will be helpful in providing 
short processes of every-day problems in 
common business life. While crude in some 
of its mathematical statements, it provides a 
useful system for the teacher for the needful 
checking of arithmetical and algebraic ex- 
amples. 


The State: Its Nature, Origin and Functions. An 
Address by L. T. Chamberlain. The Baker & Tay- 
lor Oo.: New York. Price, 50 cents. 


This book is a vigorous discussion of the 
principles which are at the basis of the 
State in its nature, source and righttul power, 
and it draws strong conclusions concerning 
the duties of citizens. Mr. Chamberlain, a 
clergyman of standing in the Presbyterian 
Church, is a student of broad range, and was 
selected as aspeaker before the Patria Club 
on account of his well-known interest in 
matters of public concern. 


Counsel for Christian Workers. By Charles H. 
ae ogg The Union Press: Philadeiphia. Price, 
cen 


Although Spurgeon is dead, he yet speaks 
to multitudes who find no more inspiring 
leader and no more helpful counselor. This 
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litle volume is packed with wise suggestions 
tor those who seek to be useful. He states 
the conditions of success: * Teachers must 
inculcate the gospel if they are to see the 
salvation of their classes; the gospel, the 
whole gospel,and nothing but the gospel.” 
Toe fifteen talks in the book are pithy, 
pointed, practical, persuasive. 


Magazines 


—— Reading with unusual zest Harper's 
for September, one feels that he would gliad- 
ly be transported from tiis oppressive and 
sultry weather tothe “ Days in the Arctic,” 
and to the snow-capped fields and mount- 
ains which are so interestingly portrayed. 
it 16 a strong number,and has the tavor 
which comes from the critical and able dis- 
cussion of current topics, particularly those 
connected with the Spanish-American war. 
James Bryce writes upon “Some Tnoughts 
on the Policy of the United States,” and 
Prof. A. B. Hart upon ** The Experience of 
the United States in Foreign Military Expe- 
ditions.” George W. Smailey concludes his 
prejudiced and bitter treatment of Giad- 
stone. (Harper & Brothers: New York.) 


—— The Atlantic Monthly tor September is 
an unusually strong and pertinent number. 
There is no magazine that comes to our table 
that is more virile and thougbt-provoking. 
If any scholars are still thinking of the 
Atlantic as the conservator only of polite 
and elegant literature, they should examine 
some latter-day copies ip order to learn the 
facts in the case. Here are the titles only — 
and that is enough — of some of the contri- 
butions: ** Unpublished Letters of Carlyle” 
(1); “Fifty Years of American Science;”’ 
“ Prince Kropotkin;” “Sir Edward Burne- 
Jones;” **Bismarck;” and an important 
editorial on “The End of the War, and 
After.” (Houghton, Miffilln & Company: 
Boston.) 


—— Scribner for September is a noteworthy 
number. Those who have become so much 
interested in Col. Roosevelt’s Rough Riders 
—and who has not ? — will read with special 
zest Richard Harding Davis’ story of their 
heroism at Santiago. The wounded corre- 
spondent, Edward Marshall, writes a graphic 
paper upon ‘“‘A Wounded Correspondent’s 
Recollections of Guasimas.” “‘A War-ship 
Community’’— being illustrations taken 
from photographs secured on the ‘“ San 
Francisco,” *“‘ {ndiana,”’ ‘‘ Brooklyn,” * New 
York,’ and “‘ Massachusetts ’”’— is unasually 
fine in its illustrations. Walter A. Wyckoff 
contributes the sixth in the series of ‘‘ The 
Workers—The West.’’ (Charles Scribmer’s 
Sons: New York.) 


— Dr. Pierson, editor-in-chief of the 
Missionary Review of the World, writes his 
leader for the September number upon “A 
Great Exigency in the Work of Missions.” 
Dr. George William Knox writes well upon 
“The Year in Japan.’”’ There are two splen- 
did contributions, both illustrated, one upon 
‘* Medical Missions in Persia,” and the other 
upon “* Medical Missions in Korea.”” There 
are other important papers upon Japan, 
China and Korea. (Funk & Wagnalls Com- 
pany: New York.) 


——The Arena tor September is an unusu- 
ally good number, both in the pertinency of 
the topics treated and in the ability of the 
contributors. Under the caption of “ The 
Great Question in Retrospect,’’ Hon. Will- 
iam N. Fishback reviews the silver problem. 
Mrs. C. F. McLean writes upon “ Henry 
George: A Study from Life.” Lizzie M. 
Holmes prophesies upon “ Woman’s Future 
Position in the World.’”’ The editor gives 
his peculiar views upon ‘‘ The Republic and 
the Empire.” B. O. Flower writes in char- 
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acteristic vein upon ‘Social and Economic 
Conditions Yesterday and Today.” (The 
Arena Company: Copley Square,Boston.) 


Literary Notes 





—— Dr. George Macdonald, who is at pres- 
ent at Haslemere, scarcely expects to write 
any more stories, and he has declined an 
offer to prepare his reminiscences. 


— The last novel by the late Dr. Georg 
Ebers was entitled *‘ Arachne,” and was re- 
cently published by D. Appleton & Co., the 
publishers of the complete and authorized 
edition of Dr. Ebers’ works. 


—- lan Maclaren will make a short lectur- 
ing tour on the Pacitic coast next spring, and 
will again appear under the auspices of 
Major Pond. He was anable to go to Cali- 
fornia during his former visit. 


—— A new portrait of Count Tolstoi forms 
the frontispiece to the September Book Buyer, 
and Mr. Nathan Haskell Dole writes an ap- 
preciation of the distinguished writer and 
theorist, whose seventieth birthday is the 
celebration of the moment in Russia. 


— Mr. Henry Norman has returned home, 
after bis journalistic work in Washington. 
He is fitting out his farm in Hampshire, 
England, with American agricultural imple- 
ments,and he is astonished and delighted 
with American inventions in this line. 


— The Curtis Publishing Company, pro- 
prietors of the Ladies’ Home Journal, have 
purchased the Saturday Evening Post of 
Philadelphia, an illustrated weekly that was 
originally published by Benjamin Franklin 
in 1729 as the Pennsylvania Gazette. In 1765 
it passed into other hands, and the title was 
changed to Saturday Evening Post. It is an 
attractive paper, and will become more so 
under its present publishers. 


— Miss Maria Parioa will have an illus- 
trated book from the Century Company’s 
press in the early fall entitled ‘“‘ Home Eco- 
nomics.” The volume covers every subject 
that engages the attention of the careful 
housewife, and bristles with suggestions for 
saving money and economizing time. 


—A new and cheaper edition is an- 
nounced by the Macmillan Company of the 
** Life of Cardinal Manning, Archbishop of 
Westminster,” by Edmund Sheridan Parcell, 
member of the Roman Academy of Letters. 


— Mason A. Green, of the Rutland Her- 
ald, has been chosen to write the biography 
of Edward Bellamy. He was Bellamy’s asso- 
ciate editor on the New Nation, and his inti- 
mate friend tor many years. 


— The Congregationalist says: ‘ The 
trustees of the British Museum will soon 
publish the second volame of the Greek 
papyri in their possession. It will contain 
the complete texts of nearly 300 documents. 
They are wholly non-literary,and mostly are 
official and private papers.” 


—— Robert Barr’s new novel ‘“ Tekla,” 
which is shortly to be published by the 
Frederick A. Stokes Company, is a stirring 
historical romance, which, it is expected, will 
take its place beside the masterpieces of 
Anthony Hope, Stanley Weyman, and Conan 
Doyle. The scene is laid in the fourteenth 
century. 


—— The literary activity of Rev. S. Baring 
Gould, says Literature, is something marvel- 
ous. Although he has only just completed 
the last of the sixteen volumes of “ The 
Lives of the Saints,’ he is already at work 
onanew book. This, which is to be issued 
by Messrs. Skeffington, consists of a series of 
sermons and will appear in four quarterly 
parts. With its publication its author’s 
claim to be credited in the British Museum 
catalogue with the longest list of works to 
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any single writer’s name will be still farther 
substantiated. 


—-— The new edition of McUarthy’s “ Life of 
Gladstone ” will be published immediately 
by the Macmillan Company. The additional 
chapters describe the last months of Mr. 
Gladstone’s life at Cannes, Bournemouth, 
and ifawarden, and close with an account of 
the imposing funeral scene at Westminster 
Abbey. 

—— Alice Morse Earle, the author of “ Cus- 
toms and Fashions of Old New England,”’ 
* Costumes of Colonial Times,’’ etc., has 
written a new volume on her special subject, 
which the Macmillan Company will bring 
out before long. The volume is entitled, 
** Home Life in Colonial Days,” and will be 
well illustrated. 


—— BSteveason’s house at Apia is built of 
California redwood, and cost, it is said, 
about £3,000. The dining-room alone is 
something like fifty feet long, twenty-five 
broad, and fifteen high, and will seat a large 
party. Mrs. Stevenson and her son have 
offered it for sale. A proposition has been 
soberly put forth in England for its purchase 
and transportation, to be rebuilt in Edin- 
burgh. Meantime Mr. Lloyd Osbourne has 
brought out in dainty typography and white 
vellum covers a pocket book of *‘ Selections 
from the Writings of Robert Louis Steven- 
son,” which the devout among his admirers 
will probably adopt as a sort of daily food. 
Its contents bear upon the general conduct 
of life. — Literary World. 


—— The widespread demand for a compact, 
scientific, yet readable presentation of the 
results of modern theological study has led 
the Macmillan Company to arrange for a 
series of Handbooks of forty to fifty thou- 
sand words each in which these results shall 
be presented as far as they concern the field 
of New Testament study. In these volumes 
the text will not be too technical for use by 
general readers, while sufficient references to 
literature, together with critical apparatus 
and discussion, will be presented in foot- 
notes. The names of the contributors give 
the assurance that each book will possess an 
independent value of its own — Prof. Marvin 
R. Vincent, Prof. Henry 8. Nast, Prof. B. 
Wisner Bacon, Prof. Shailer Mathews, Prof. 
Rush Rhees, Dr. C. W. Votaw, Prof. G. B. 
Stevens, Prof. E. P. Gould, Prof. Francis G. 
Peabody, Prof. J. W. Platner. The first vol- 
umes will be published early in 1899. 





American Missionary 


in Iindia—How She Keeps Weill 
Through the Long Summer. 


The following is from Mrs. P. H. 
Moore, the wife of a Baptist minister 
in Nowgong, Assam, India: 

“T have been in Assam since January, 
1880, with the exception of one year in 
America. After being here for several 
years I found the climate was weakening 
me and my blood was altogether too thin. 
I began taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla every 
summer. This I found so beneficial that 
since my return to Assam in 1891 I have 
taken one dose of Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
every <iay, the first thing in the morning, 
for 9 months in the year, that is, through 
the hot weather. My weight does not 


vary more than one pound throughout 
the year. My general bealth has been 
excellent and my blood is in good condi- 


tion.”” Mrs. P. HW. Moone, Remember 


Hood’s “varia 


Is the best—in fact the 0 True Blood Purifier. 


- are the only piils to take 
Hood’s Pills w“ ith Hood's Sarsaparilla. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Third Quarter Lesson XIl 


SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 25, 1898. 


Amos 6: 1-8. 


REV. W. 0. HOLWAY, D. D., U. 5. N. 
THIRD QUARTERLY REVIEW 


i Preliminary 


1. GOLDEN TEXT : Nogood thing will he withhold 
from them that walk uprighily. — Psalm 84: 11. 


2. THE LESSONS OF THE QUARTER’ were 
taken from the Firstand Second Books of Kings — 
five from the former, six from the latter — with a 
Temperance lesson from the prophet Amos. The 
period covered was about 250 years (B. ©. 975-720), 
from the revolt of the ten tribes to their captivity. 


3. HOMES READINGS: Monday — 1 Kings 12: 16-25, 
Tuesday —1 Kings 17: 1-16, Wednesday —1 Kings 18: 


30-39. Thursday — 2 Kings 2: 6-15. Friday —2 Kings 
4: %-37. Saturday—2 Kings 5: 1-14. Sunday— 
2 Kiogs 17: 9-18. 


Il Lesson Analysis 


1. THE KiInGpom DIVIDED (1 Kings 12: 
16-25). 

The principal points were: The gathering 
of the tribes at Shechem to elect a successor 
to Solomon; the demana of the people fora 
redress of grievances asa condition of crown- 
ing Rehoboam; Rehoboam’s preference of 
the advice of the young men —to use violent 
and repressive measures; his threat to the 
people of a heavier yoke and a scorpion 
whip; the revolt of the ten tribes, leaving 
only Judah and part of Benjamin loyal to 
Rehoboam; Adoram, sent by the latter to 
pacify the tribes, stoned to death; Reho- 
boam’s terror and flight to Jerusalem; his 
plan to crush the rebellion by force forbidden 
by Jehovah speaking through the prophet 
Shemaniah; Jeroboam elected king of Israel 
(the ten tribes); he fortifies Shechem and 
Penuel. 


2. ELIJAH THE PROPHET 
1-16). 


The principal points were: The success of 
Jezebel in expelling the worship of Jehovah 
and establishing that of Baal and Astarte 
in Israel; the sudden appearance of Elijah 
the Tishbite before Ahab, and his stern de- 
nunciation of the suspension of rain and 
dew; Elijah’s abrupt disappearance ; his tem- 
porary retreat at the brook Cherith, where 
he was fed by the ravens; the drying up of 
the brook;a new command that he should 
go to Zarephath, where a widow woman had 
been commanded to feed him; his first 
glimpse of the widow, picking up a few 
sticks for a final meal; her declaration that 
all she had was a handful of meal ina jar 
aud a little ofl in acruse; the prophet’s test 
of her faith — to make for him the cake, on 
the assurance that neither the jar nor the 
cruse should fail till the drought should end; 
and the obedience of the widow and her re- 
ward. 


(1 Kings 17: 


3. ELIJAH ON CARMEL (1 Kings 18: 30-40). 


The gathering of the people and the priests 
of Baal on Carmel; Elijah’s) remonstrance 
with the people for their vacillation; his pro- 
posed test of two bullocks, one to be pre- 
pared for sacrifice by the false priests, the 
other by himself, the God that answereth by 
fire to be recognized as the true God; the 
people’s approval; the precedence given to 
the priests of Baal; their prolonged and un- 
answered invocations; Elijah’s restoration 
of the old altar; the drenching of the sacri- 
fice with water three times repeated; the 
prayer to the Lord the God of Abraham, of 
Isaac and of Israel; the answer by fire, con- 
suming sacrifice and wood, and even the 
altar and the dust; the prostration of the 
awe-atruck people, and their acknowledg- 
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ment that Jehovah was the true God — were 
the principal points of the lesson. 

4. ELIJAHS FLIGHT AND ENCOURAGE- 
MENT (1 Kings 19: 1-16). 

Ahab’s recital of what had occurred at 
Carmel did not daunt Jezebel. Shesent a 
messenger to Elijah threatening his life. 
Keenly disappointed, the prophet filed from 
Jezreel southward. From Beersheba he 
started into the wilderness, and prayed for 
death. Then he fell asleep, and was twice 
awakened by an angel’s touch, to find a 
baken loaf and a cruse of water. On the 
strength of this “‘ meat ” he wandered forty 
days in the wilderness, coming at last to 
Horeb. Here, in a cave, he was taught bya 
terrifying series of natural phenomena — 
hurricane, earthquake, fire, in neither of 
which the Lord was—that reformations 
were not to be accomplished by violence. 
The “ still small voice,” which drew Elijah 
reverently to the mouth of the cave was the 
symbol of true effectiveness. He received a 
fresh commission to go to the wilderness of 
Damascus, to anoint, in due time, Hazael 
king over Syria, Jehu king over Israel, and 
Elisha to be his successor. 


5. NABOTH’S VINEYARD (1 Kings 21: 4-16). 


Ahab’s desire for Naboth’s vineyard in 
Jezreel, that he might annex it to the royal 
domain and make “‘a garden of herbs ”’ of 
it; his offer to buy it, or give an equivalent; 
Naboth’s curt refusal to part with the inher- 
itance of his fathers; the king’s sulky be- 
havior; Jezsbel’s scorn of his weakness,and 
promise to give him the vineyard herself; 
her despatch to the elders of Jezreel to pro- 
claim a fast, give Naboth a conspicuous 
place, suborn two worthless fellows to accuse 
him of blasphemy,and then carry him out 
and stone him; the wicked compliance of 
the elders with Jezebel’s orders; the queen’s 
announcement to Ahab that Naboth was 
dead; his visit to the coveted vineyard, now 
his; and the unexpected meeting with Eli- 
jah, who pronounced the doom upon his 
house, and assured him that the scene of his 
last crime would be the scene of its sure ret- 
ribution — constitute an outline of the les- 
son. 


6. ELIJAH’S SPIRIT ON ELISHA (2 Kings 
2: 6-15). 


The principal points were: Elijah’s attempt 
to leave successively Gilgal, Bethel and Jeri- 
cho alone, frustrated by the affectionate per- 
sistence of Elisha, who refused to leave him; 
the watch kept by fifty of the “sons of the 
prophets ’’ over the movements of the two as 
they went to the Jordan; the parting of the 
waters when smitten by Elijah’s mantle; the 
passage through on dry land; Elijah’s hint 
to Elisha to make his final request; the lat- 
ter’s prayer for a doubis portion of his spir- 
it; the sudden appearance of the fiery chari- 
ot and horses; the friends separated; the 
enfolding whirlwind bearing Elijah in his 
car up to heaven; the falling mantle; Eli- 
sha’s ejaculation and clothes-rending; his 
return to the Jordan whose waters were 
again divided; and the allegiance of the 
‘* sons of the prophets.”’ 


7. THE SHUNAMMITE’S SON (2 Kings 4 
26-37). 

The principal points were: The hospitali- 
ty of the rich Shunammite lady to Elisha 
and his servant Gehazi, rewarded by the gift 
of a son; the child’s sudden illness in the 
harvest field and subsequent death in his 
mother’s arms; the woman’s hasty journey 
to Mount Carmel; Elisha’s recognition of 
her as she approached ; Gehazi sent to inquire 
after each member of the family; the moth- 
er’s attitude of speechless appeal, clasping 
the prophet’s feet ; Gehazi’s officiousness; the 
woman’s broken-hearted reminder that she 
had never complained of her childlessness; 
the prophet’s perception of the case; the er- 
rand of Gehazi to lay the prophet’s staff on 
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the dead chiid’s face; his report to Elisia 
and the woman that it was unavailing; the 
prophet’s earn‘st prayer in the chamb3r; his 
act of stretching himself on the lifeless 
form rewarded by signs of circulation; and 
the mother’s silent gratitude and joy. 


8. NAAMAN H#ALED (2 Kings 5: 1-14). 


King Benhadad’s favorite general was a 
leper. A Hebrew slave who waited upon 
Naaman’s wife expressed her confidence that 
the prophet Elisha in Samaria could heal her 
master. The Syrian king, therefore, sent 
Naaman to King Jehoram with a letter,a 
large retinue, and much treasure. On hear- 
ing that he was expected to cure a man of his 
leprosy, the king of Israel rent his clothes, 
end asked if he was God that such a human- 
ly-impossible thing should be required of 
him. Elisha, hearing of the king’s terror, 
sent word that if Naaman were sent to him, 
he would learn whether there was a God in 
Israel. Naaman, therefore, drove to the 
prophet’s door, but was met only by a serv- 
ant who bade him go and dip himself seven 
times in the Jordan. The Syrian was angry 
and turned away. His own Abana and Phar- 
par, he declared, were better than all the 
waters of Israel. Persuaded by his servants, 
however, he humbled himself to go to the 
Jordan. His obedience was honored by a 
perfect cure. 


9. ELISHA AT DOTHAN (2 Kings 6: 8-18). 


In his war with Israel Benhadad’s ambus- 
cades were revealed to King Jehoram by 
Elisha. The Syrian king charged his serv- 
ants with treachery, but was informed by 
one of them that the real betrayer was the 
prophet, who told the king of Israel his 
most secret words. To prevent further 
revelation of his plans a Syrian force was 
sent to Dothan to capture the prophet. 
Elisha’s servant, discovering them in the 
morning, was greatly alarmed. His master’s 
assurance, that “they that be with us are 
more than they that be with them,” failing 
to dispel his fears, Elisha prayed that the 
eyes of his servant might be opened, and lo! 
the mountain was filled with fiery horees and 
chariots round about Elisha. A second 
prayer of Elisha caused “ a visual bewilder- 
ment ”’ to fall upon the hostile host so that 
they readily followed the prophet. He led 
them to Samaria, and, having feasted them, 
sent them back to their master. 


10. THE DEATH OF ELISHA (2 Kings 
13: 14-25). 

The prophet died at about the age of 90. 
His last recorded public act was the anoint- 
ing of Jehu to be king over Israel, forty-five 
years before his death. But that his life was 
filled with holy activities was evident when 
Jehu’s grandson, King Joash, came to weep 
over his dying form and to address him as 
“My father, the chariots of Israel and the 
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horsemen thereof! ” But when the prophet’s 
approaching end seemed to sound the knell 
of hope for Israel, the king received a cheer- 
ing message. Taking a bow and arrow at 
Elisha’s order, and with his own hand stead- 
fed by the prophet’s, Joash shot an arrow 
through the window eastward — “ the Lord’s 
arrow of victory over Syria.’”’ Bidden to 
keep on shooting, the king stayed his hand 
after the third arrow, to the great indigna- 
tion of the prophet, who warned him that 
he had thereby limited a glorious opportu- 
nity, and should simply thrice defeat the 
Syrians instead of utterly consuming them. 
Even after his death Elisha’s corpse showed 
miraculous vitality in reviving a dead body 
which had been laid hastily by his side in 
terror at the approach of the Moabites. 


ll. SINFUL INDULGENCE (Amos 6: 1-8). 


Israel was prosperous when Amos proph- 
esied — prosperous, but wicked. The rulers 
of Jerusalem and Samaria were “‘ at ease in 
Zion,” lolling on their ivory divans, stretch- 
ing themselves on luxurious couches at ban- 
quets where the choicest meats were fur- 
nished and wine partaken of by bowlfuls, and 
dissolute songs sung, supremely indifferent 
to the wrongs and oppressions of the people, 
and to the calamity that impended over the 
nation. The fate of Calneh, and Hamath 
and Gath had not instructed them, though 
these proud strongholds had conspicuously 
paid the penalty of theirsins by subjugation. 
The rulers put off the evil day — but it would 


come. God had sworn that He hated their 
palaces, and loathed “the excellency of 
Jacob.”” Therefore these nobles should be 


the first to go into captivity. 


12. CAPTIVITY OF THE TEN TRIBES 
(2 Kings 17: 9-18). 


Samaria, the capital city of the ten tribes, 
was captured by the Assyrian king Shalma- 
neser in the ninth year of King Hoshea, after 
a prolonged siege, and the people were car- 
ried away into captivity, their country being 
populated by other people sent thither from 
the East. This dreadful calamity could never 
have happened had it not been for the an- 
grateful disobedience aud disloyalty of the 
Israelites. Their own apostasy and idolatry 
sealed their fate — but not without reiterated 
warning. 


Ill Questions 


1. From what books were the lessons 
taken ? 
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2. What period in time and history were 
covered ? 


3. Tellthe story of Rehoboam’s folly and 
its punishment. 


4. What tribes remained loyal to him ? 
5. Tell the story of Jeroboam. 


6. Who was Elijah,and whence did he 
come ? 


7. What prediction did he make, and 
where did he hide ? 


8. How was he fed, and why did he leave 
his retreat ? 


9. Where did he next go,and who was 
commanded to care for him ? 


10. Tell about the meeting, what was said, 
and what resulted ? 


11. What text did Elijah propose at Uar- 
mel ? 
12. Describe Elijah’s preparations. 


13. What prayer did he offer, and what 
answer came ? 


14. How were the people affected ? 


15. What message did Jezebel send to 
Elijah ? 


16. How did it affect him, and why ? 
17. Trace his journey to Horeb. 
18 Detail and explain the vision there. 


19. What fresh commission did he re- 
ceive ? 


20. What did Ahab covet, and why ? 


21. How was his offer received, and how 
did he behave about it ? 


22. What did Jezsbel promise, and how 
did she accomplish it ? 


23 Where did Elijah meet Ahab,and what 
did the prophet say to him ? 


24. What points were visited by Elijah in 
bis last earthly journey ? 


25. Who persisted in accompanying him, 
and why? 


26. How was the Jordan crossed? What 
final request was made ? 


27. Describe the phenomena of Elijah’s 
translation. 


28. What did Elisha say and do? 


29. Tell the story of the Shunammite 
woman and her child. 


30. On what two errands was Gehazi sent ? 
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31. Tell 
dead to life. 


32. Who was Naaman,and what led him 
to go to Samaria ? 


33. What letter did he carry, and how did 
King Jehoram receive it ? 


34. What message came from Elisha, and 
what direction ? 


35. How was the latter received ? 


36. What did Naaman finally do, and what 
resulted ? 


37. What brought the Syrians to Dothan? 


38. How was the terror of Elisha’s servant 
dispelled ? 


39. Why did the Syrians thereafter cease 
to come into the land ? 


40. What symbolic act was performed in 
the bedroom of the dying Elisha ? 


41. What miracle occurred at his grave ? 
42. What errors did Amos denounce ? 
43. Whom did he especially address ? 


44. What was the fate of the ten tribes, 
and why ? 


the story of the raisingjof the 


— Dr. Lunn writes from 5 Endsleigh Gar- 
dens, London, England, informing us that 
he has arranged a tour for Rev. Thomas 
OChampness, founder of the Joyful News 
Mission to the peasants of England, India, 
China, and Africa. He will visit the princi- 
pal cities of America en route for Japan and 
the East. Mr. Champness will be in New 
York after October 14,and will preach for 
Dr. Cadman on Oct.16. He will then proceed 
to Toronto for the following Thursday, 
where he is to preach at the Metropolitan 
Church. At Boston Dr. Pickles has arranged 
for two services in the principal Methodist 
churches; on the 27th he will preach for Dr. 
Hugh Johnston at Baltimore; and on the 30th 
he hopes to be at Washington, but the 
arrangements for this are not yet completed. 
Mr. D. L. Moody, who is en old friend of his, 
has asked him to spend some time at the 
Bible Institute, Chicago. Dr. Lunn will be 
giad to hear from any one on this line of 
route or at St. Paul’s or Minneapolis who 
wishes to make any further arrangements. 
Mr. Champness does not accept either fees or 
traveling expenses, but will enjoy describing 
his work to a sympathetic American audi- 
ence. Mr. Champness’ address in New York 
will be the Methodist Book Room, 150 Fifth 
Avenue. 
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The Deaconess Department 


E shall be obliged to call the atten- 
tion of cur readers to an omiesion 
in our last issue. in speaking of the attend- 
ance of Miss Hibbard at the Methodist 
Deaconess Assembly at Acton, Ind., the 
following statement was made: ‘‘ New Eng- 
land was also represented.’’ This sentence 
should have read: ‘‘ New Eogland was also 
represented by Rev. A. J. Coultas, from the 
Board of Managers of the Fall River Home, 
and Miss Todd, superintendent of the Provi- 
dence Home.”’ 

We wish to call the special attention of 
our readers to the appeal for Depot Deacon- 
esses, and also to Rev. H. A. Ridgway’s letter 
from Fall River. We imagine that there will 
be a difference of opinion on some points, 
but, as before stated, these columns are open 
to a free discussion of the deaconess work in 
any of its phases, provided the object is that 
of really helping to make this a more effcct- 
ive agency in the Lord’s work. 


AN EARNEST APPEAL. 


The distinct mission of the deaconess is to 
minister to those in need, and because the 
needs of humanity are so various, the demand 
is very urgent in many lines for these con- 
secrated workers. 

There is one department of the work that 
is being very effectively prosecuted in other 
cities, which we in New Engiand have never 
yet undertaken, but which now seems as 
never before to be placed as an open door of 
opportunity for us to consider, and we 
appeal to our friends to help us enter it as 
the direct means of aiding those who are 
more in need of help than you, dear reader, 
may have imagined. Did it ever occur to 
you to wonder what peopie could do who are 
taken ili on the cars, or find themselves in a 
strange city, not met by expected friends, 
and therefore not knowing what to do? 
Did it ever occur to you what a deaconess in 
constant attendance at the station, known 
and furthered in her service of love by the 
railroad officials, could do in such cases ? 

Not long since a young girl, with a little 
brother in her care, arrived at the station 
one night and learned to her dismay that it 
was too late to take the Fall River train, and 
she had no idea where to go or what to do. 
Providentially a good Christian woman was 

‘ed to iaqaire if she could aid her, but she, 
oeing a bright, sensible girl,and knowing 
enough to hesitate about putting herself into 
the care of a stranger, was at first a little shy 
of revealing the real cause of her need of 
assistance. Had the lady who wished to 
help her been clad in the deaconess costume, 
it would have been an easier task to convince 
oer that sale advice would be given. In this 
case the deaconess spirit of real helpfulness 
prevailed over her hesitancy, and she was 
safely housed for the night; but that Chris- 
tian woman might have been, in a similar 
case, replaced by one of those agents of evil 
that are on the lookout for unsuspecting and 
friendless girls. 

{n another instance two young girls trav- 
eling together for ashort distance by their 
eager conversation unconsciously gave to an 
evil-minded man sitting behind them some 
facts of their home and friends, and when 
one of the girls was left by her companion to 
complete her journey alone, he made her 
acquaintance, claiming to be a friend of her 

mother, and talking familiarly of people she 
knew. At the station he offered to take her 
in a carriage to her destination, and she was 
about to accept his kindness without sus- 
picion, when the conductor stepped up and 
interfered with the arrangement, saying that 
her fatuwer had placed her in his care and he 
would, himeelf, take her to her friends. The 
innocent girl was disposed to resent his 


interference and feel a bit unkindly to him, 
until, on her return home, she found that her 
mcther had no knowledge whatever of the 
man who claimed to be her friend. Prob- 
ably more than one suvh innocent girl has 
been ied away for want of some one skilled 
in the art of recognizing such need as here, 
and ready to supply it. 

Recently two telegrams sent to the Home 
in Boston have brought this matter very 
definitely to our notice. The first one, dated 
Providence, R.1., read: ** Meet Syrian woman 
at 11.15 train trom Providence,” and was 
signed by a deaconers. The message was 
supplemented in the afternoon by the follow- 
ing letter of explanation: *“* You were doubt- 
less surprised at the request in my telegram. 
The woman is one in whom we have been 
interested for two years. She was a Bible 
woman in Syria. Since coming to Providence 
she has been sick most of thetime. We bad 
ap opportunity to send her to Weymouth for 
a rest,and I did not know I could not buy 
a ticket clear through until I got to the 
depot,and it was impossible for me to go. 
She cannot speak or understand English 
very well, and I did not dare trust her alone. 
I hope I can be able to do you a favor some 
time. Please let me know what expense it 
was, and I will send it from our ‘ Emergency 
Fund.’ ”’ 

How gladiy we tried to do something, but 
the telegram reached us at exactly the time 
of the arrival of the train, and the Home is 
twenty minutes’ ride trom the station! 
When the deaconess reached there, no one 
seemed to have seen anything of a Syrian 
woman, and no trace could be found of her. 
We could only commit her to the ever- 
watchiul care of our Heavenly Father who 
would surely raise up some friend for her, 
and pray that He would open the way for us 
to arrange to have a deaconess on duty at 
the station for just such cases of need. 

The other telegram read: *‘Uan deaconese 
be at Union Station on arrival of 12 30 train? 
Brother ill.’”’ This reached us fifteen min- 
utes later than train time, with that station 
over half an hour’s ride from the Home. 
The brother is now in our Hospital, so in this 
case the delay was not dangerous; but in so 
many it might have been. 

Tnis depot work is being done to a limited 
extent by the *‘ fraveler’s Aid’ of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association, but of 
course more could be accomplished by a 
permanently established costumed worker, 
as some of the Asscciation members have 
treely admitted. We have been praying for 
a long time that we might be able to have a 
Worker located at each of our two Union 
stations in Boston (when the new Southern 
Union, the largest station in the world, is 
finished), and we know of two consecrated 
women admirably adapted to this line of 
helpful ministry, if it can only be laid on 
the hearts of those who have the means to 
make it possible. It takes $250 to support a 
deaconess for a year, and the outfit for depot 
work would be comparatively simple. We 
have no doubt of being able to secure the 
cordial sympathy and endorsement of rail- 
road officials,and no one can estimate the 
value of the work that would be thus accom- 
plished. Dear reader, what will you do to 
help answer your own prayers for this phase 
of applied Christianity ? 





Deaconess Work in Boston 
683, 691 and 693 Massachusetts Avenue 
Home Notes 


—— Several kind responses were received 
to our appeal for empty fruit jars to be sent 
for filling; and to other friends wishing to 


send fruit we will say that when a box comes 
to us filled with jars of canned fruit, we can, 
if desired, return the box filled with empty 
jars for another year’s use. 


—— We had boped to give some interesting 
notes from deaconess note books, and specia) 
retereace to some of the outings our kind 
friencs have this year made possible by their 
generous gilts, but space will not allow. 


The Training School 


—— We have rented for the use of the 
Training School a house located at 683 Mae- 
sachusetts Ave., which is the fourtn house 
below the Hospital. Its furnishing is not 
yet completed, and we shall be very giateiu! 
to any other friends who will kindly supply 
the lack. 


—— The new echool year will open, God 
willing, with an address to the students and 
deaconess family by the president of the 
Board of Managers, Rev. W. T. Perrin, on 
Wednesday, Sept. 21, at 10 a. m. 


—— Day students or others wishing to en- 
rollas members of the junior classe, should 
apply at once to the principal, Miss Ellen L. 
Hibbard. 


—— Friends are invited to attend any or 
all classes, due notice of which will be given 
from time to time in ZION s HERALD, or can 
be more definitely secured by calling upon 
or writing to the principal. 


—— Some of our students, though well 
adaptec to the work in all other ways, are 
not ableto meet the entire expense of the 
training,thougo it is not large. Will not 
some of our generous friends do this beauti- 
ful work by proxy by helping to pay the ex- 
penses of one who can do it ? 


Hospital Notes 


—— One morning, coming home from the 
room of one of our patients, after staying all 
night with her, Il was stopped by a colored 
woman saying, * Lady, can you give me any 
washing ? My white people have ali gone 
away and left me without work.” i told her 
I had no work | could give her, but asked her 
about her family. She lived alone, but had 
three grandchildren who helped her all they 
could. She said: “1 am now four dollars 
behind with my rent, and don’t know where 
it is coming from.’”’ I was sorry for her, and 
told her so, urging her to tell our Father 
about itand ask Him to send work. Her 
face lighted up as she said, “‘Ido. Ido. | 
have been a praying woman since I was 
twelve years old. I have been without work 
many times, but when | have asked Him He 
has sent me to the right place always.” 
“* Yee,” I replied, “‘ and what He has done in 
the past He will do in the future.” And 
there in the street, in the early morning, we 
talked of our Father’s love and goodness to 
us. Ireferred her to the employment bu- 
reau of one of our churches; she said she 
would go the same day and see if they could 
find work for her. As I bade her good-morn- 
ing her face was shining with smiles. She 
passed on, saying, ‘‘Thank you! Thank 
you!” many times. Now! had done noth- 
ing but give her a little sympathy. How 
often the people who pass us on the street 
are in need of the sympathy we can give 
them! If we cannot give them the temporal! 
things they need, we can give them love and 
sympathy,and the more we give, the more 
God gives us to give. It never grows less. 


—— The following extract is from a letter 
to one of our patients (received just after she 
hed entered the Hospital for an operation), 
and was written by her hon.e physician who 
had recommended her to come to us, and had 
placed herin the care of one of Boston’s 
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noted surgeons: * Let your} mind} be easy. 
You are in good hands, among God-fearing 
men and women as well as skillful ones. 
Trust implicitly in your Heavenly Father to 
carry you through the ordeal safely. When 
you are once more yourself, you can do much 
torspay Him for all He has done for you. 
God bless you! ” 


Fall River Deaconess Home 
825 Second Street, Fall River, Mass. 


Does It Pay? 


HE question most frequently asked the 
writer by those not in touch with dea- 
cuness work by personal experience is: Does 
it pay ? This reflects the spirit of the age. 
We are a commercial people, much given to 
measuring everything by. immediate and vis- 
ible results. Things look differently, how- 
ever, when viewed in the light of eternity, 
and in answering the question we always 
seek to discover the questioner’s point of 
view. 

It it means how many people are brought 
into the church to belp the church by social 
prestige or financially, then as far as our ex- 
perience goes there is no great gain. Most of 
those secured to the church are poor and 
more likely to need help than to give it. 
This is no disparagement of the work of the 
deaconess, but a simple statement of fact. 

Thie, however, is not the point of view 
from which the work should be examined. 
The church is in the world to save the world 
and not to be saved by it. Its mission, like 
that of its Divine head, Jesus, the Son of God, 
is “* not to be ministered unto, but to minis- 
ter,”” and to give its life “‘aransom for 
many.” The true work of the church js vi- 
carious in its character. This, and only this, 
will ever give it power over the hearts of 
men. The church as never before is awaken- 
ing to the truth that Jesus, who said, ‘‘ Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart,” also said, “‘Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself.”” The love to men, shed 
abroad in the church by the Holy Ghost, in 
seeking to manifest itself, has established 
the deaconess work. If the cross of Calvary 
“ paid,” if the sacrifices of Paul and all the 
noble army of martyrs ‘‘ paid,” if the spirit 
that led Jesus to suffer on the tree was not a 
mistake, then deaconess work “ pays.” 

We do not desire to give the impression 
that no present benefit is derived from the 
work of these consecrated women, but it is 
like all other work in the spiritual realm, in 
that we must wait to see the complete har- 
vest. Weare not going to deal in statistics; 
indeed, it seems to us that there is a little 
danger of the work suffering from too much 
statistical red tape. Deaconesses are almost 
as human as ministers, and the desire to 
make a good showing has been known to in- 
fluence the work of some ministers and not 
always to its benefit. Why should a woman 
who has been led of the Spirit to pray witb 
some struggling soul be required to report to 
some “board” or other? I would suggest 
that the influence of the deaconesses and the 
welfare of the cause might be enhanced by a 
different form of service. Visiting has its 
use, bat, in the jadgment of the writer, if the 
same amount of time and strength that is 
expended in running around were used in 
nursing the sick or helping some tired wom- 
an in her family and household cares, more 
good would be done and more permanent re- 
sults attained. This suggestion will not be 
well received by any who desire to live in 
the public eye, but we are convinced that it 
is here that they can be of the most use to 
God and the church and humanity. The 
critici«m will then no longer be heard tbat 
“they are doing the minister’s work.” We 
believe the church would give a more will- 
ing support to the workers if this plan were 
adopted. 

Meanwhile we desire to express our ad- 
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miration of the devotion aud enthusiasm of 
these Christian workers. If any fault |jseems 
to have been fouad in this letter we desire it 
to be distinctly understood that the system, 
and not the workers, is in question. Fall 
River cannot afford to let the work drag,\for 
many, many souls have been cheered and 
helped by the work of our consecrated jsis- 
ters of the Deaconess Home. 


(Rev.) H. A. RIDGWAY. 





Providence Deaconess Home 
85 Harrison 8t., Providence, R. I. 


A Deaconess’ Diary for a Week 


Sunday —A hot, sultry morning. Was 
somewhat weary in body, but thankful for 
the knowledge that God had put some work 
into my hands to do. In the absence of a 
minister acall bad come for a deaconess to 
take the morning service in one of our 
churches. The work of the Deaconess Home 
was presented. 

Atter the service I went to my Sunday- 
school class in another church, where 
twenty-five little faces greeted me. Every- 
thing was, of necessity, hurry throughout 
the hour because of the loss of tne precious 
half-hour in the Sunday-school room before 
church. 

Sunday-school over, tired and faint from 
real hunger, I hurried home to dinner, und 
by 4 o’clock was ready for the Italian Mis- 
sion. About thirty children had already 
gathered,and others soon came, until they 
numbered forty-five. Sucharabble! sucha 
noise! But with a prayer for grace and 
courage, we went on. One little boy in- 
formed me that grown-up people “ were too 
big to go to heaven.” 

Back to the Home for a little time, then to 
the evening church service. Surely a busy 
day, but a blessed one! 

Monday —‘“ Rest day;” butarather dis- 
couraging outlook forthat. After the work 
of the morning in the Home was finished, 
some matters of business must be attended 
to,then dinner. Six calls were made in the 
afternoon, and I realized as never before 
what a life given to the people for ‘ Jesus’ 
sake’’ means. I am not content to simply 
make lives happier, but would draw them 
closer to the great Christ,and make them 
better. After supper one more call is made, 
and then tothe King’s Daughters’ meeting. 

Tuesday—Sewed some; spent half an 
hour in Bible study. Then something had 
to be prepared for the children’s ‘‘ party” 
tomorrow. After many trials with cake- 
pans, stove, etc., the little cakes were made. 
Made two calls and carried flowers to two 
sick ones. Went to the esst side to see 
about getting some children in a Home. 
The mother had called the night before, in 
trouble and discouraged. I gave her some 
clothes for the children and engaged her for 
a day’s work. Shall try to get steady work 
for her. Found it impoesible to attend 
prayer-meeting on account of being de- 
tained, so ironed awhile in the evening. 

Wednesday — Rainy, and a poor outlook 
for the children’s *‘ party.” However, I met 
fourteen of them and would not disappoint 
them, so brought them to the Home, and 
with games and “ goodies ”’ we had an en- 
joyable time. As it stormed ail the after- 
noon, no calls were made and the rest of the 
day was spent in housework, sewing, writ- 
ing and studying. 

Thursday — Still rainy, which will inter- 
fere with the plans for the Sunday-school 
picnic. The morning was spent in miscel- 
laneous work. Went to the hospital in the 
afternoon with flowers, papers and cards for 
the children. Visited the men’s ward 
They seem so lonely, as most of the people 
visit in the women’s wards. Gave papers 
and bouquets, and talked to fifteen. Several 


‘ of the men said they were trusting’ Jesus to 
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help them bear their sufferings. Blesad 
trust! Went to class-meeting in the even- 
ing. 

Friday — Sweeping day,and an old lady 
to be cared for while the daughter went out 
to work. Both could not be done; but was 
able to send some one to stay with the old 
lady. The rooms were swept and dusted, 
some personal matters attended to, and 
flowers gathered to be taken to the hospital 
for those who had not received any the day 
before. My heart rejoiced to notice that the 
men in the ward remembered me from the 
day before, and many looked ap with a 
bright smile and a nod of recognition. 
Was giad to note that the papers had been 
passed from one bed to another,and were 
being read. From the hospital I went to my 
reguiar field to cail upon the sick and some 
new families whose children came to the 
Sunday-school. Found one poor tired 
mother well worn with anxious watching 
over a little sick child; another woman who 
loved the church, but her husband com- 
plained every time she went. She promised 
to come anyway, and together we committed 
the husband and children into the Father’s 
care. Another call found a seemingly beau- 
tiful Onristian woman, the mother of a 
crippled child and wife of a quick-tempered, 
irritable man. With tears she told me of 
her loneliness and hunger for Christian sym- 
patby and companionship, and this family 
were brought before the throne of grace. 
She almost promised to send for her church 
letter. Only six calls in ali were made, but 
with it the consciousness of having done 
what the Lord required. In the evening a 
call came fora boy to act as office boy in an 
establishment in the city. We were thank- 
ful for this,as it gives employment for one 
more. Also came the news of the where- 
abouts of a man I had been searching for, 
that he may provide for his homesick, lonely 
little ones. A letter was written to him, and 
on retiring I felt that God had blessed my 
efforts for that day. 

Saturday — After breakfast and family 
prayers I went to find a boy to fill the place 
in the office. A bright young Swedish boy 
was sent to the place. The mother of the 
boy, a widow, was so grateful for this, as her 
boy had been out of work for some time. 
Made further preparations for the coming of 
my Sunday-school class. About thirty came, 
and all seemed to have a good time. The 
evening was spent in writing and preparing 
for the Sebbath. 
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W. F. M. S. NOTES 


——Our well-known missionary, Miss 
Emily C. Harvey, has returned from the 
East Maine Conference, where she has been 
filling engagements in the itinerary under 
the direction of Mrs. C. D. Woods, Confer- 
ence secretary. She has spoken 32 times and 
organized 10 new auxiliaries, obtaining 48 
subscriptions to the Friend, and 195 new 
members. This showing is remarkably good, 
as the distances traveled were great, covering 
an area of nearly two thousand miles. She 
met with the greatest courtesy from the pas- 
tors on the district, and attributes much of 
her success to their co-operation in her la- 
bors. 


—— Mrs. C. 8. Nutter, of St. Albans, Vt., 
writes: ‘‘ Early in the year an effort was made 
to interest the young women of New Eng- 
land in Mise Hertford’s work at Ku Cheng, 
tor which the Branch had appropriated $1,000, 
and for this purpose autograph circulars were 
prepared. Nearly twenty-five hundred of 
these have been distributed throughout the 
Branch, and have already brought in many 
dollars and lists of names, so that at the end 
of the year we expect to have an album filled 
with the names of many of our young peo- 
ple and their friends which it will be a de- 
light toscan. Among the more noticeable 
pages will be one containing the autographs 
in Chinese of ten of Mies Hartford’s pupils, 
also one with the names of ten of our Ku 
Cheng missionaries. Other well-known 
names will be found there. Many of these 
sheets are still in possession of our young 
people and others which we hope will be re- 
turned before the last of September, when 
our year closes, in order that they may find 
place in this book which will be on exhibi- 
tion at the Branch meeting. Wi4ill those who 
have them please attend to this at once? 
The secretary has still a supply on hand 
which she will gladly furnish to any who 
will make use of them. We are confident 
there must be many more young women who 
will want their names in this album which 
is to be placed in the building at Ku Cheng 
as a memorial and thank-offering of the 
young women of New England Branch.” 


THE CONFERENCES 


VERMONT CONFERENCE 


St. Johnsbury District 


Marshfield. — The work is well in hand here. 
Rev. 8. G. Lewis is in his fifth year, and is clos- 
ing up his pastorate in good shape. The South 
Cabot appointment isa promising addition to the 
charge. 


Plainfield. — Dr. Cooper continues in good 
health and the general interests of the charge 
are in good condition. They are planning for 
victory * all along the line.” 


Hardwick.— The church enterprise is being 
pushed with al) the haste consistent with thor- 
ough work. When itis complete the old house 
will be “as goodas new.”’ Rev. W.S. Smithers, 
who completes his pastorate this year, will leave 
a beautiful church property —an entirely new 
parsonage and a practically new church — to his 
successor, and the bills will all be paid. 


Lyndonville. — The ladies of the church at this 
place ran the boarding-house during camp-meet- 
ing, and plan to run the dining-table at the fair 
to be held the latter part of thismonth. They 
have already paid in #100 on the church debt, and 
hope to make it #200 more before the close of the 
year. This will reduce the debt to $500. 


Cabot. — Several from this charge attended 
camp-meeting at Lyndonville, under the leader- 
ship of the pastor, Rev. I. P.Chase. The presid- 
ing elder found things in good condition on his 
recent visit to this charge. The people spoke 
pleasantly of the pastor. 


Lyndon.— The old church here has been so 
completely changed that it amounts to a trans- 
formation. It is tasteful and convenient, and 
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altogether a great credit to the committee who 
have made such a change for less than $1,000. 
Rev. W.C. Johnson and wife have been constant 
and persistent in their co-operation and effort to 
complete the work and leave no debt. The suc- 
cessor of Mr. Johnson, who closes his pastorate 
here this year, will find a beautiful property and 
no debts. 


Woodbury.-- At this place the pastor has 
opened a reading-room in the vestry of the 
church for the benefit of the young men at work 
in the quarries,and they are giving it a liberal 
patronage. About fifty periodicals are on the 
files. Some of them are loaned; but most of 
them are purchased or contributed. Stationery, 
including pens and ink, is provided forthe use 
of members, and it isa popular resort. No loud 
conversation is permitted, and altogether itis a 
fine thing. Rev. C. W. Kelley is pastor. 


Trasburgh. — A well-attended and deeply spirit- 
ual love-feast preceded the public service last 
Sunday. There is good promise here of a spirit- 
ual harvest. Rev. P. N. Granger is the beloved 
pastor. 


Albany.—A fine cabinet organ has just been 
put into the church here to assist in the worship 
of God. It was secured at a bargain and paid 
for. Rev. 8. Donaldson plans for conquest in the 
larger field of soul-saving. He and his wife take 
a few days’ respite among their friends at 
Swanton. 


Barre.— An unusually large number were at 
the holy communion last Sunday. Rev. A. E. 
Atwater received 25 into membership — 19 from 
probation and 6 by letter. The service was 
specially impressive and helpful. 


South Albany. — Rev. 8. Donaldson baptized 2 
persons last Sunday, receiving one on probation 
and the other to full membership. 


Lyndonville Camp-meeting. — The camp-meet- 
ing at Lyndonville was voted a real success. So 
faras attendance was concerned and the spirit 
that filled all the services, it was all that could be 
desired. The only thing to detract from the full- 
est satisfaction is in the fact that so few were 
converted. But very few of the unconverted were 
present, except for a single service. It is be- 
lieved that a blessed work will be accomplished 
inthe next weeks and months bythe baptized 
churches represented on the ground. We are all 
praying for the largest success. The preaching 
from first to last was able and earnest, and aimed 
at immediate results; and such a spirit of co-op- 
eration and harmony prevailed as should be the 
pledge of triumphant victory. The assignment 
of the work to the several charges gave much sat- 
isfaction, and seemed to enlist a larger number 
of interested workers. We have seldom seen so 
many present and in such good working condi- 
tion at a first service as were presentat the open- 
ing at this meeting. Now for a general, genuine, 
sweeping revival in the Master’s name! 

H. A. 8. 


Montpelier District 


Gaysville.— A little girl has come into the 
home of Rev. L. N. Moody like a ray of sunlight 
let down from heaven. May her parents find in- 
creasing joy in her presence! The Sunday- 
school here and at Bethel Lympus have each 
been organized into missiouary societies, and 
have already pledged a definite amount for the 
missionary collection. Several have been re- 
ceived into the church of late. Very interesting 
and remunerative elocutionary and literary en- 
tertainments have also been held at each point. 


Barnard and East Barnard. — Pastor Lawton is 
now in New Jersey at his wife’s home, which 
they have not visited for three years. 


South Barnard, where Mr. Lawton has 
preached one Sabbath, would be glad to secure 
his services regularly, if possible. Special re- 
vival meetings, at which Capt. W. H. Lee will 
assist, will be held in early October. 


Wilder and Norwich.—The congregations are 
steadily increasing in spite of the hot weather. 
Even though the services are held in the rail- 
road station at Norwich,as many as seventy 
have been present at a single service, and the 
Sunday-school is flourishing. Pastor Fairbanks 
is greatly beloved by all and the outlook is very 
hopeful. 

North Hartland.— More persons partook of 
the eucharist at the August communion than on 
any previous occasion. There seems to be a 
genuine hungering for a revival, and Capt. W. H. 
Lee, of South Shaftsbury, is to assist Pastor 
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Barnes in a series of evangelistic meetings the 
last of the month. 


Ludilow.—In spite of the hot weather the at- 
tendance and interest continue to wax rather 
than wane. Rev. J. E. Badger has been preach - 
ing a series of sermons on the general subject of 
“Giving.” These themes have awakened much 
interest. There is joy in the parsonage over 
the arrival of a little girl who came on the morn- 
ing of Sept. 3 to bless the hearts of Rev. and 
Mrs. J. E. Badger. Congratulations are fast 
pouring in. 

Springfield.— The congregations have nearly 
doubled since the beginning of Dr. Rowland’s 
pastorate, and the week-night meetings have 
been well sustained in spite of sultry weather 
and divers other attractions. Oscar S. Marshal! 
the efficient Sunday-schoo! superintendent, was 
given a local preacher’s license at the recent 
quarterly conference, and has begun a course of 
study to fithim forthe ministry. Nine were re- 
ceived into membership at the September com- 
munion, and the outlook is more promising for a 
successful series of meetings. 


Bellows Falls. — The society has just come into 
possession of an annuity of $200 from Oscar L. 
Perham. This sum will be securely invested, 
not spent, hence will be of real service to the 
society. Pastor Lewis is favorably progressing 
with the subscription toward slating the church 
edifice. 

South Londonderry.— Rev. W. A. Evans, the 
pastor, has built himself a very neat, tasteful 
and commodious cottage at the Claremont Junc- 
tion camp-ground. It is one of the very best, 
and does credit to the workmanship of Mr. 
Evans, who seems to prove himself equally adept 
in parish work and at the carpenter’s bench. 


Windsor.— Pastor Judkins and wife are now 
enjoying a well-earned rest. Mr. Judkins was 
specially helpful in leading the chorus and 
altar services at camp-meeting, and also 
preached one of the best sermons delivered 
during the campaign. He seems to excel in 
anything he undertakes. 


Rochester. — Pastor Reeder has been enjoying 
a visit from his mother, whom he will accom- 
pany back to her home in Ohio. Bon Voyage ! 


Bondville.— Four out-district meetings are 
held each week and also a regular service at Raw- 
sonville every other Sunday afternoon. The 
entire amount needed to pay the salary of Pastor 
Putnam is all raised, and no trouble is experi- 
enced in providing for the current expenses. A 
club for the Epworth Herald is to be formed at 
once. Money was raised to pay the traveling ex- 
penses of Mr. Putnam, and he was urged to take 
a needed vacation. 


Bradford. — Pastor Webb received 6 into full 
membership the first Sunday in September, also 
one by letter. The work on the parsonage is 
progressing finely, the cellar and roof being al- 
ready completed, and as fine as any in town. 


Fairlee.— At the September bi-monthly com- 
munion 2 were received from probation into full 
membership. Pastor Webb is generally beloved. 


Brattleboro.— Pastor Beeman and President 
Daniel's have arranged for the holding of a union 
service between the church and League the first 
Sunday in each month. This plan works admi- 
rably and secures increased interest all around. 


Personal.— A letter from Rev. N. W. Wilder, 
formerly an honored worker in our Conference 
and still a member, says that his youngest son 
recently graduated with the highest honors from 
Derby (Vt.) Academy and is about to enter Bos- 
ton University. 


White River Junction.— Pastor Hough and fam- 
ily are naturally rejoicing over the return from 
Chickamauga of their son George,a soldier in 
the recent Hispano-American war. 


Revivals. — Every charge should be looking 
forward to a series of revival meetings. Any 
church and its pastor, whether they have any 
outside help or not, ought, by the blessing of 
God, to carry the battle to the gates of the enemy 
and win great victories for Jesus. 


Anti-Saloon Campaign. — Let every pastor and 
church member lend all possible aid to the cam- 
paign now being led in this State by Rev. Howard 
Russell, superintendent, and Rev. John C. Jack- 
son, D. D., field agent, of the National Anti-Sa- 
loon League. Both of these men are brilliant 
orators, wise leaders and trusted workers. They 
are here in Vermont, by invitation, for a six 
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weeks’ campaign against the liquor powers and 
projects, and should receive unanimous and 
hearty moral and financial support from every 
lover of God and home and native land 

RETLAW. 


N. E. SOUTHERN CONFERENCE 
New Bedford District 


South Middleboro.— Twelve persons attended 
Yarmouth camp-meeting from this charge —a 
larger number, probably, than at any time since 
the society tent was removed. One was received 
by certificate, Sept.4. C. Hervey Hinckley, the 
pastor’s son, has been elected principal of the 
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high school in Wilmington, Vt.,and commenced 
his work Sept. 5. 


East Falmouth.—The pastor, Rev. O. L. Utter, 
has returned from a trip to Europe. ,A series of 
Sunday evening lectures relating to his journey 
are proving intensely interesting. 

Buzzard’s Bay. — The Upper Cape Sub-District 
Epworth League Convention was held in Frank- 
lin Hall, Monday, Sept. 5. All but two chapters 
on the sub-district were represented. This 
speaks well for League interest on Cape Cod. 
The presiding elder was present and led the 
devotions. Dr. Blakeslee spoke of “ The Work 
of the Church and League in Religious Educa- 
tion.” The address of the day was by Rev. 
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George 8. Butters, of Somerville, Mass., on “ The 
Young People we Fail to Reach.” It was a help- 
ful convention all through and bespeaks much 
for the participating Leagues. The committee of 
arrangements were H. L. Chipman, Sandwich, 
Mrs. J. A. Eldridge, Wareham, Agnes B. Fulton, 
Falmouth. 

Sandwich.— One was received into full mem- 
bership at the last communion. The pastor, Rev. 
J. E. Blake, and wife, are to have a month’s vaca- 
tion. They are in New Brunswick, N. J. 

Zion's Herald.— We feel sure that the recent 
anniversary issue of Zion’s HERALD was & 
source of pardonable pride to every loyal Meth- 
odist. Now that we are told how the paper is 
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story of how each poem was written. 
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made and have looked into the faces —on paper 
—of those who do the work, with the exception 
of the too modest editor-in-chief, we certainly 
have more sympathy for them and more interest 
in the welfare ef our beloved church paper. The 
liberality of the publishers in offering to send 
the paper until January, 1900,for the price of 
one year’s subscription, ought to secure a large 
increase in subscribers on every charge. Leta 
Zion’s HERALD boom be a feature of the fall 
campaign. The pas.or is ina position to know 
and appreciate at how startling a ratio the value 
and power of piety increase as it is intelligent. 
Z1on’s HeRALD helps to make intelligent Meth- 
odists. Who might and ought to take the paper 
on your charge? Present its claim! Do your 
people know that,in spite of the hard times of 
last year, the Wesleyan Association paid our 
Conference $254 to be applied to the Conference 
claimants’ fund’? Do they know that the earn- 
ings are divided on the basis of actual subscrib- 
ers in each Conference ? These facts, stated by the 
pastor, often secure a subscriber or at least 
silence the cry that the price is too high. Do 
your duty by Zion’s Herawp,and it will do its 
duty by you. An increased number of subscrib- 
ers on every charge, should be our watchword! 
L. 8. 
Yarmouth Camp-ground. — Aug. 7 was observed 
as the annual Missionary day. The day was fair, 
and a good number of people were in attendance. 
The morning service was under the auspices of 
the W. F. M.S. Miss E. E. Hoxie, of Sandwich, 
a deaconess of the N. E. Deaconess Home, and 
district secretary of the W.F. M. 8., presided. 
The address was delivered by Miss Ella E. Glov- 
er, of China. The audience listened closely to 
her description of her work in connection with 


the girls’ boarding school at Tsun Hua, North | 


China. In the afternoon the W. H. M. 8S. was in 
charge, and Mrs. T. J. Everett, president of the 


Conference W. H. M. S., presided. Mrs. F. V. | 


Chapman, 
Athens, Tenn., was the speaker. She spoke brief- 
y of the general work of the W.H.M.S8., and 
then dwelt more particularly on the work at Rit- 
ter. Offerings forthe work were received at both 
services, and impressions were made which must 


superintendent of Ritter Home at | 


be helpful to the cause of both home and foreign | 


missions. De Te 


Norwich District 

Orystal Lake. —Rev. J. I. Bartholomew, of 
Stafford Springs, has succeeded in bringing 
Crystal Lake interests into encouraging condi- 
tion. In July he baptized on one Sunday 9 per- 
sons, part of them by immersion and part in the 
church by sprinkling. Fourteen have been bap- 
tized since Conference. A good congregation 
has during the summer been in attendance at 
preaching service and Sunday-school. The 


young people have been recently organized into | 


a Christian Endeavor Society and invited the 
Rockville Union to hold their July meeting in 
this place. Over two hundred were in attend- 
ance. The shores of the lake are a favorite 
summer resort for campers, and several Rock- 
ville families have spent the season in cottages 
here. Next year more cottages are to be built, 
and if atrolley line should in the near future 
connect Stafford Springs and Rockville, it is 
probable that a large summer colony would set- 
tle here. This appointment is one of the oldest 
in New England. Bishop Asbury and Jesse Lee 
visited and preached here. The beginnings of 
Methodism were in1792. The original house of 
worship was burned. The present edifice is still 
in good repair, though old, and avcommodates 
the people well. The work here is carried on 
without aid from the Board of Conference Home 
Missions, though the field and service performed 
are excellent examples of and arguments for the 
maintenance of our church in small and sparse- 
ly settled communities. 


Tolland.— Rev. J. Q. Adams is stillat work 
faithfully and zealously. Parsonage and church 
repairs have been completed since Conference 
and $58.20 raised for the paymént of the same, 
and some other small expenses. Aug. 11, Miss 
Mary A. Adams, the daughter of the pastor, was 
married to Mr. Gilbert Haven Trafton. Mr. 
Adams has recently baptized two children and 
finds some quiet inquiry in the parish among a 
few earnest souls seeking Christ. ¥. 


Is Your Brain Tired ? 
Take Hur-ford’s Acid Phosphate. 


It supplies the needed food for the brain and 
nerves, and makes exertion easy. 
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Willimantic Camp-meeting. — The careful and 
prayerful planning and firm but kindly leader- 
ship of Presiding Elder Bates, the earnest, 
faithful preaching of the old gospel of sin and sal- 
vation both by sermon and holy song, and, above 
all, the manifest presence and power of the Holy 
Spirit, made the sessions of this old-time camp- 
meeting, just closed, one of the most spiritually 
helpful and successful of recent years. The 
preachers from abroad, Dr. 8S. Parkes Cadman 
and Rev. M. C. B. Mason, D. D., honored their 
Master acd thrilled all our hearts by their pun- 
gent, powerful presentation of the truth as it is 
in Jesus Christ. It was their first visit. May it 
be soon and many titaes repeated! Mr. Frank H. 
Maynard, of Providence, delivered the chief ad- 
dress at the Laymen’s day gathering. His theme, 
“The Layman in the Church of Today,” wasa 
masterly setting forth of the responsibilities 
and opportunities of this strong right arm of the 
church. Hon. Amos D. Bridge, of Hazardville, 
was also heard with much pleasure at this serv- 
ice. The ‘old-time service,’”” on Wednesday 
afternoon, was one of special interest and power. 
The people were lifted heavenward as the grand 
old hymns of Zion rang out over the encamp- 
ment under the inspiring leadership of the great 
chorus choir, conducted by the veteran choris- 
ter, David Gordon. The preacher of the hour, 
Rev. O. M. Martin, D. D., had a grand oppor- 
tunity, which, under the Spirit’s guidance, he 
made good use of. 

The Epworth League service of Thursday was 
a new departure for Willimantic, but we predict 
that it h»s come to stay. The march around the 
camp with flags and banners was very generally 
participated in by Leaguers, Juniors, and vet- 
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erans. Rev. F. W. Coleman was listened to with 
much interest and profit as he unfolded to us 
ourrhigh calling as “ An holy priesthood, to offer 
up spiritual sacrifices acceptable to God by 
Jesus Christ.”” Rev. W.S. McIntire had charge 
of the altar services and showed much wisdon 
and power at this most critical point. A num- 
ber of persons sought for pardon; some of then 
gave the evidence of shining faces and joyfu 
testimony to their acceptance with God. Many 
Christians were helped to a deeper consecra- 
tion and a richer experience of the “life more 
abundant.’”’ The children’s meeting, for four 
teen years conducted by Mrs. J. E. Reed, assiste: 
by Miss Rose Williams, is one of the most 
blessed and hopeful features of the work, and 
never more so than this year. 

Sunday was an ideal day, and brought togeth 
er the largest gathering that has been seen her: 
for several years. It was estimated that 8,000 
persons were on the grounds in the afternoon. 
The preachers for this day were all from Nor- 
wich District, and proved themselves workmen 
that needed not to be ashamed. 

The following brethren preached in the order 
mentioned: G. W. Anderson, Isa. 55: 13; E. J. 
Sampson, Pasa. 68: 18; W. C. Newell, Eph. 6: 16; 
J. Betts, Job 42: 5,6; M. T. Braley, Rev. 3: 11; 
O. M. Martin, 1 Thess. 1: 5; J. Pearce, Rom. 6: 13; 
F. W. Coleman, 1 Peter 2: 5; Dr. Cadman, Isa. 42: 
1-4; J. E. Johnson, Num. 32: 23; N. C. Alger, 
2 Kings 5: 3; Dr. Mason, Luke 4: 18; J H. Buckey, 
Matt. 11: 28, John 15: 4; H. B. Cady, Hosea 4: 17; 
J. A. Wood, 1 Tim. 3: 16; W. J. Yates, Heb. 1: 1, 2; 
W.S. McIntire, Acts 16: 30; R. Povey, 2 Cor. 7: 10 
Rev. J. E. Fischer, evangelist, rendered valuabl« 
assistance in the altar work. The music was in 
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GOOD ADVICE 





Itjwas in the history class. 
teacher, ‘‘ what was the message that Gen. Sheridan 
sent to Gen. Early before the battle of Winches- 
ter?’ And then Johnny put on his sweetest look, 
and said, softly, ‘‘ Go, Early, and avoid the rush.” 

This is the message we send to you nowif you 
want to take advantage of our exhibition sale of 
" Architectural Bedsteads in enameled white iron, 
pling brass trimmed. The present stock of designs is 
very large, but at our low prices they will not wait 
for you while you hesitate. 
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* Johnny,” said the 


Weare doing an immense business in these ar- 
tistic bedsteads. They are being bought by all classes of trade. North Street can 
find nothing cheaper, and Beacon Street can find nothing prettier. 

They are practically indestractible and last half acentary. They are light as 
air, clean as wax, and they can be put together and taxen apart more easily than a 


wood bedstead. 
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charge of E. M. Wheeler, of Providence, with 
Miss Jennie Grout at the organ and Rev. W. A. 
Gardn-r cornetist. The singing was never better. 


Freperick C. BAKER. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE CONFERENCE 


Manchester District 


Sunapee.— This charge is prosperous under 
the spiritual ministry of Rev. E.S. Tasker. No- 
body here is likely to lose his head or his money 
over the “‘ University Park’’ scheme since one of 
our level-headed business men has explored that 
unknown country and brought back a report. 


Newport gtill delights in Pastor Deetz and his 
live ministry of reconciliation. The financial 
condition is reported by Treasurer Currier as 
being better than for many years. The pastor is 
paid a month in advance, all bills being met 
from current income. 


Claremont still enjoys the service of a spirit- 
ually-minded pastor and his efficient family of 
workers, and the financial strength of the charge 
is never overdrawn by current expense bills. 


Wilmot and West Andover charge is just now 
making a change of pastors, Rev. H. J. Foote 
going to Andover, Mass., for school work, and 
Rev. Harold Wilson, of Tilton Seminary, taking 
charge in his stead. 

The Camp-meeting Association was much an- 
noyed this year by certain “ lewd fellows of the 
baser sort’? who seemed to be unaware that 
camp-meetings are protected by State laws, and 
hence came to peddle rum and encourage rioting 
on and about the grounds. Mr. Baker, of En- 
field, was knocked down by a horse driven by a 
blashphemous drunken rowdy, but fortunately 
escaped without injury; and two of the rum 
peudiers were arrested, one paying a fine of $50 
and costs and the other heid for trial by order of 
Trial Justice Whitcomb. The selectmen seem 
ready to co-operate with the Association in 
serving notice on rumsellers to “‘ quit or suffer.” 

Springfield and Grantham. — Our work is pros- 
pering under the conscientious and painstaking 
pastoral care enjoyed by this field. SIRBON. 


Claremont Junction Camp-meeting. — The 
union camp-meeting held at Claremont Junc- 
tion, August 23 to 29, was a pronounced success 
inevery way. The Summer School closed Aug. 
20, leaving the people present in excellent spirit 
for the camp-meeting session, and as a result its 
first services were of deep spiritual interest. 
The number present and the interest manifested 
increased with every meeting, and a fitting cli- 
max was reached when on sunday afternoon 
Dr. M. C. B. Mason preached to more than five 
thousand people. 

Two or three things in connection with the 
meeting are deserving of public notice: The pre- 
siding elders, Revs. Geo. W. Norris and W. R. 
Davenport, worked in perfect harmony, and by 
mutual consideration and sympathy set a Christ- 
like example before both pastors and people. 
There was a refreshing dearth of religious cant 
and enthusiastic nonsense, and nearly every 
meeting was made belpful and holy by the spirit 
of Christian dignity. As a result, conviction 
rested upon the people and a number experienced 
the converting power of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
The singing was hearty and wholesome. The 
congregation took part more fully than usual, 
owing to the provision of a large number of 
word editions of the hymn-book used by the 
chorus. 

Great credit is due to Rev. Horace McGlauflin 
for his leadership of the Epworth League serv- 
ices, and to three laymen for their management 
of temporal affairs. The policing of the grounds 
was ably organized by Mr. Perkins of Antrim, 
the transportation was managed by Mr. Perry of 
Springfield, and the hotel was managed to the 
satisfaction of all by Mr. G. W. Stevens of Clare- 
mont. 

The Association took definite steps toward the 
erection of a tabernacle for general ase in stormy 
weather, and it is hoped that next year will pre- 
sent more favorable conditions for the best meet- 
ing in the history of the organization. , 

c. O. J. 


Concord District 


A Noteworthy Feature.— At the Weirs Camp- 
meeting there was no criticising of the preaching 
by preachers. Every brother seemed determined 
to bea help to his brother as he preached the 
Word. There were no sky-scraping sermons. 
Every man had a message, and he seemed anxious 
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that it should reach the one who needed it. 
There was not the slightest friction over the 
terminology of Christian experience. Verily we 
have all grown in grace! The unity of the Spirit 
in the bonds of peace was very delightful. This 
is one reason for the success of the work. 

Laconia, Trinity. — A sad blow has just come to 
this struggling church in the death of Mr. 
Pulsifer. He was a man of some means who 
greatly loved this church, and was as generous 
toward it as he was able. He was wise in his 
counsels, and his death will be greutly felt here. 

Colebrook.— Things are moving along pleas- 
antly. The pastor has stayed by the work all the 
summer. 


East Colebrook and East Columbia. — The new 
horse-sheds at East Columbia are as fine a lot as 
we have ever seen anywhere. The grounds have 
been graded around them and they will add 
greatiy to the comfort of many a horse. The 
pastor, Rev. A. G. Smith, has been absent five 
Sundays since Conference, visiting former 
charges, and giving a patriotic lecture. He is at 
home now to stay. 

South Columbia. — The new water supply in the 
parsonage is greatly appreciated. The people 


have done a splendid piece of work. Mrs. Ineson, | 


the pastor’s wife, has been away for nearly three 
months caring for a brother who has been near 
the gates of death. He is improved, and sane will 
s00n be at her post. 


Groveton Camp-meeting.— The camp-meeting 
season is ended. Three meetings have been held. 
We could hardly cali the first one a great success, 
if indeed a suctess at ail. We have some serious 
doubts whether it is wise to continue it. Of 
course we meau the Colebrook meeting. Very 
few people have interest enough to come, and the 
tax of envertainment ou the people of tne village 
for those wno do Come 18 COlsiderabdie. If what 
camp-meeting strength there is were turned 
toward Groveton, It would help to make a iarger 
attendance here. We are giad to repore the 
Groveton meeting as having a large attendance, 
and being very successiui. The weather was 
excellent until the time ior the last service, when 
it rained in torrents. This cut the alrendance 
Gown to aimost only those who were on tne 
grounds. ihe vpening and ciosing services were 
in charge of the presiding eider. ‘ue brethren 
wbo preacned were: U. J. Brown, A. W. Frye, 
G. N. Dorr, H. E, Ailen, Miss Josephine VU. Paine 
for the Wouoman’s Foreign alissionary Svuciety, 
“irs. F. V. Chapman for the Home Missionary 
work, BE. N. Jarrewt, W. U. Bartieu, W. mM. 
Hutchin, ©. N. Tilton, W. F. 


lneson, A. LU. | 


Fuller. Bach moruing, at 8.30, Rev. K. E. Thomp- | 


son gave an address on “ Haif-pours with our 
Vivine Lord.” It was a very ciear and heipful 
presentation of the deity of Jesus Christ. Kev 
L. R. Danforth led the singing. The uttendance 
of Wednesday and Thursday was very large. 
Considering the ease with which liquor can be | 
secured in this section, and the littie attention 
paid by officials to those who indulge, the order 
was excellent. Quite a number of young men 
made a siart in the Christian life. We saw six of 
them at the altar on Tuesday evening. The 
influence of the meeting will be an upiift to the 
churches in this part of the Conference. 


Stark.— Rev. C. J. Brown is doing a good work 
in organizing his forces for service. He has two 
Kpworth Leagues — one with 63 members and a 
second one with 40. 


Dummer.—A large company of young persons 
were present at the camp-meeting, most of whom 
were Christians. Rev. Willis Holmes is just 
beginning @ revival campaign here, having a 
large tent pitched in which to hold services. It 
will probably be near the time when snow flies 
ere he folds his tent and steals away for a bit of 
rest. He means to have victory, aud even now 
by faith sees great results. Oh, for more of his 
kind! 


Jefferson.— Universally satisfied and pleased,” 


4 


| 


| 


is the verdict of the summer visitors, as well as | 


the residents of this community, with the pastor 
and his work. Rev. R. E. Thompson has not only 
been diligent as a student, showing it in his 
sermons, but it is claimed that he has done more 
to improve the grounds about the parsonage than 


amy one has attempted‘in the past twenty-five | 


years. He intends to continue this feature as 


well as al) other good ones. The pastor’s claim is | 


over-paid to date, and the presiding elder was 
nearly taken off his feet at his second visit to 
have the treasurer pay him his claim for the 
whole year all ina lump. If many charges do 
that, he might become a spendthrift. But no one 
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need fear, having that as a basis. Some good 
things are in store for this church. B. 


MAINE CONFERENCE 
Portland District 


Buxton and South Standish. — On the first Sab- 
bath in August Rev. D. Pratt baptized 3 by im- 
mersion and 2 by sprinkling. A large company 
gathered at the Bonny Eagle pond to witness the 
ceremony. Wide-awake young men have been 
elected as Sunday-school superintendents at 
both places. The pastor is planning for a revival 
campaign in October. 


Cornish. — The pastor, Rev. G. F. Millward, has 
recently baptized 11 persons and received 10 into 
full membership. The pastor reports good at- 
tendance at services through the summer. 


Gorham, School St.— The pastor, Rev. Wm. 
Cashmore, has moved into the new parsonage. 
It is one of the best on the district. It is well- 
located, thoroughly built, and very convenient. 
The pastor conducts a children’s class, in which 
there have been four conversions recently. No 
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work pays better than the training of the chil- 
dren for the church. 


Eliot. — Rev. F. C. Potter reports that twenty- 
three out of the thirty “ converts” of the past 
year give good evidence of genuine conversion. 
This means faithful work by the pastor. Mrs. 
Potter holds monthly missionary meetings under 
the auspices of the Epworth League. A famine 
orphan in India is being supported. The relig- 
ious training of the children in the two Junior 
Leagues is also well done. E. O. T. 


EAST MAINE CONFERENCE 
Rockland District 


Troy.— A pretty wedding occurred on Sept. 1, 
at 10a.M.,atthe home of Abner Green, of Troy, 
the contracting parties being Abram Bachelder, 
of Oakland, and Florence E. Smiley, of Troy. 
Rev. Andrew B. Wood, of Unity, officiated. A 
few near relatives were present. Aftera wedding 
feast the couple started for Oakland, where they 
will reside. * 


NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE 


Boston Preachers’ Meeting. — No extended meet- 
ing was held last Monday, the 12th, owing to the 
assembling of the Evangelical Alliance in Brom- 
field St. Church, where Dr. Clifford, of London, 
gave an address. The Preachers’ Meeting will 
regularly open for the fall and winter, Monday, 
Sept. 19, and Dr. Frederick Woods will preach at 
that time. 

Open-air services on Boston Common, under 
the auspices of the Preachers’ Meeting, will con- 
tinue during September, and possibly longer, 
every Sunday afternoon at 50’clock. Only once 
during the summer have they been interrupted 
by storm. 

South District 


Winthrop St. Church.— With the ex- 
ception of two Sandays, Dr. Skene, the pastor, 
has been in his pulpit all summer. 


Swedish Tabernacle, Boston.— Dr. J. H. Mans- 
field held the second quarterly conference, 
Thursday evening, Sept. 8, after which he 
preached a sermon during which one person was 
soundly converted. Several have been convert- 
ed and 7 new members received during August. 
The pastor, Rev. H. Hanson, has spent his vaca- 
tion in the White Mountains this year. 


Highland Church, Warren St.— This church, 
Rev. Charles Tilton, pastor, will hold a church 
reunion, Wednesday evening, Sept. 28. This will 
be the last social service in the old church, as 
the congregation will remove to Norfolk Hall, 
Mt. Bowdoin, on the first Sunday in October. 


All former pastors and present and former mem- 
bers are invited. 


Boston, 


Wollaston.— This church, Rev. J. E. Water- 
house, pastor, will entertain the Pilgrim Union 
of the Epworth League, Thursday evening, Sept. 
22. Hon. A. 8. Roe of Worcester will deliver the 
address. Reception and collation before the 
evening’s exercises. 


West Quincy.—The pastor of this church, 
Rev. C. W. Wilder, is to be congratulated on the 
success of his daughter, Miss Edith, who has 
just received, unexpectedly and without solici- 
tation, the appointment of Latin teacher in the 
Girls’ Latin School of Boston. Miss Wilder 
comes to this position from the Newton High 
School. U. 

Worcester. — Notwithstanding the hot weather, 
there are a few live Methodists yet in evidence in 
the heart of the Commonwealth. The end of the 
vacation brings home once more the pulpit and 
the pew. From Hamilton comes Rev. L. W. 
Adams, of Webster Square, and a local paper has 
interviewed him as to his attitude on the Bangor 
objections to his sermon, based on what he saw 
in that city in July. The preacher sticks to his 
text and does not take back a word. It is barely 
possible that he may remark on the subject in 
some subsequent sermon. Knowing how respon- 
sibility begets conservatism one would like to 
know whether, if located in Bangor as pastor, 
Mr. Adams would be as enthusiastic in his cru- 
sade as now, and, if so, how long he would re- 
main in his station. Being a Methodist preacher 
in Bangor must be something of atask. Rev. 
H. H. Paine, of Laurel St., having spent several 
weeks with his family by the seaside in Matta- 
poisett, came home in time to accompany his 
people to the Sterling camp-meeting. Rev. W. H. 
Thompson, of Grace, is reported as on his way 
home from Europe. He will receive a warm 
greeting when he does come. Few men could 
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have found so efficient a substitute right in their 
own congregations as Rey. Charles W. Delano 
has proven. 


Rev. Otis Green, who was to preach for Rev. 
Alonzo Sanderson, finds himself badly poisoned 
with Rhus Toxricodendron — poison ivy for short 
— so much so that others have to take his place. 
Our brother should add to his knowledge of the- 
ology a little botanical lore that he may here- 
after escape the touch of envenomed plants. 

QuvUIs. 


North District 

Ashburnham.—The pastor, Rev. Thomas E. 
Chandler, delivered, on Aug. 28, the last of a 
séries of Sunday morning sermons on the fol- 
lowing subjects: ‘“‘ Providential Epochs and 
Events,” “The Nemesis of History,” ‘‘ The 
Glory of Self-Conquest,” “ The Superiority of 
the Christian Religion,” “The Superiority of 
the Christian Bible.’ These sermons attracted 
large audiences. Many of the summer resi- 
dents and Congregational people were present. 
The pastor is to be congratulated on the cordial 
reception he has received from the people. 


East District 


Malden Centre.—This church has recent- 
ly received, through the kindness of Mrs. 
Mabel A. Mann of Everett, a copy of the order of 
exercises of the dedication of its first house of 
worship. The dedication occurred in 1826, and 
the dedicatory sermon was preached by Rev. 
Timothy Merritt. So far as is known, this copy 
is the only one in existence. Consequently it is 
highly prized and will be carefully preserved. 
The official board of the Centre Church has re- 
cently appointed Mr. Charies E. Mann, editor of 
the Hutchinson Biography, as church historian. 
It is hoped thus to find and preserve matters of 
historical interest. Sept. 4, 2 were received by 
letter, 40n probation, and 12 into full member- 
ship. Rev. E. H. Hughes, pastor. 


Clambake on Cape Ann.—On Wednesday, 
Sept. 7, Mr. John W. Day, the efficient Sunday- 
school superintendent of the Riverdale Church, 
gave his annual clambake at his cottage on 
Wingaersheek Beach to the Methodist ministers 
and their wives stationed on Cape Ann. Besides 
the resident clergymen there were also present 
on said occasion as invited guests: Presiding 
Elder Thorndike, Rev. and Mrs. M. G. Prescott 
of Lynn, Rev.and Mrs. Chas. M. Hall and their 
daughter of Everett, and Rev. and Mrs. E. C. 
Chariton of the Fishermen’s Institute. After 
the guests had been royally entertained at the 
dining-table of their host and hostess, they en- 
gaged in athletic and aquatic sports in which 
some of the out-of-town guests distinguished 
themselves. Next followed the after-dinner 
speeches, with Rev. J. F. Mears as toastmaster, 
and the singing of various inspiring songs. At 
the close of the festivities the guests expressed 
their appreciation of the generous hospitality of 
Mr.and Mrs. Day, and wished that all present 
might long be permitted to see and enjoy many 
such delightful days. 


West District 


Laurel Park Camp-meeting.— The annual camp- 
meeting at Laurel Park, Northampton, began on 
Monday evening, August 22, and closed with a 
morning prayer-meeting on Monday, Aug. 29. The 
meeting in many ways was very successful, and 
an excellent spirit of harmony and Christian 
fellowship pervaded all the services. The Park 
was never in better condition. Two fine new 
cottages have been built, others repaired, and 
the auditorium and boarding-house both im- 
proved. The viewfrom the main entrance is as 
beautiful as ever — the Holyoke range of mount- 
ains towering up in grandeur and beauty; 
Holyoke and Mt. Tom rising skyward, with 
their summer hotels plainly visible; while just 
in front are the placid waters of the Connecticut, 
shimmering in picturesque loveliness. To the 
left is old Sugar Loaf, with its companion sum- 
mits, and church spires here and there point 
heavenward from the surrounding villages. The 
landscape is diversified and the valley charming 
in its picture of nature’s handiwork. 

Presiding Elder Knowles, who knows how to 
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run a camp-meeting, and some of whose exhorta- 
tions during the meeting will long linger in the 
hearts of his listeners as rare samples of old- 
time religious fervor and power, reports fifty 
ministers present during the meeting. The fol- 
lowing pastors preached in the order named, and 
on the subjects mentioned: L. H. Dorchester, 
‘“*Heart Power;” J. BR. Chaffee, “The Holy 


The Hoosac Tunnel cost over twenty million 
dollars, but you can visit it for two dollars if 
you take the Fitchburg R. R. Popular Ex- 
cursion of September 17th. 














You can buy an 1VERS & POND Piano 
just as cheaply, as safely, and as sat- 
isfactorily of us by mail as in person at 


our warerooms. How? 
we'll tell you. 

We send our Pianos on trial at our ex- 
pense to any part of the United States 
where they are not sold by a local dealer. 
Send us a postal card and receive FREE 
our CATALOGUE and prices for cash 
and on EASY PAYMENTS. 

If you want a Piano, a postal card may 
save you $75 to $100. Send it today. 


Write, and 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 


110 detecmman aie Boston 


$5.00 
Popular 


New York 
Excursion 

via the 

Fitchburg Railroad 


Hudson River 
and 
Fall River Lines 


October 6th 








LARKIN SOAPS 


AND PREMIUMS. FACTORY TO FAMILY 


The Larkin idea fally explained in _ beautifal 
free booklet. Free sample Soap if mention 
this paper. 


Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Our offer fully explained in Zron’s HERALD, Sept. 7. 
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Ghost;”’ L. E. Bell, “ The Christian Soldier; ” 
H. G. Alley, “ Prevailing Prayer; C. W. Blackett, 
‘“ Walking with God;” W.I. Haven, “ The Ep- 
worth League and the Modern Missionary Move- 
ment; ” A. H. Herrick, “‘ The Christian’s Hope; ’”’ 
Cc. F. Rice, D. D., “ Saving the Lost;” H. L. 
Wriston, “* Vision, Valley and Victory;”’ J. Suth- 
erland, “* The Abiding Presence of God Brings 
Success;” R. E. Bisbee, “‘ Largeness of Life; ” 
A. C. Skinner, ‘‘ The Hero, Daniel;’’ H.G. Buck- 
ingham, “‘ The Master Calling;” E. P. Herrick, 
‘“‘ Christ’s Power over Sin;” E. C. Bridgham, 
“ Preparation to Meet God;”’’ A. W. Baird, “ Im- 
portance of the Work of the Holy Spirit; ” C. H. 
Stackpole, “ Responsibility of Preacher and 
Hearer;” W.C. Townsend, “ Halting between 
Two Opinions;” J. H. Mansfield, D. D., “‘ The 
Glory of God.” Every sermon was delivered in 
an excellent spirit, without ostentation, and ap- 
parently with the single purpose of doing good, 
and most of the brethren had “‘ liberty.”” Some 
of the sermons will be remembered as lofty con- 
ceptions of evangelical teaching, while all were 
inspiring and helpful. Social meetings, as usual, 
were conducted in the chapels at 8.30 and 6 
o’clock, and on Sunday at 1 o’clock. The weather 
was not altogether favorable. Some days were 
exceedingly hot and sultry, with some rain; but 
the last part of the week the weather was all that 
could be desired. 

Sunday was the great day of the feast, and 
there were large numbers of people present. 
Excellent order prevaiJed, and the preachers of 
the day sought to present the great claims of 
Jesus Christ in His saving power to the listening 
multitudes. The love-feast Sunday morning was 
aseason of quiet, persuasive power, while some 
two hundred testimonies from old and young 
gave evidence of the presence of God among His 
people in nature’s leafy temple. 

The usual 6 o’clock morning prayer-meeting at 
the stand was in charge of N.G. Payrow. Miss 
Waterman conducted a children’s meeting suc- 
cessfully,and also some of the chapel services. 
Gill chapel was the place where many sought and 
some found a higher religious experience, and 
was always crowded at the social meeting hour. 
There were some conversions, but not so many 
as at some previous meetings. 

Thursday the Woman’s Home Missionary So- 
ciety held a meeting, with addresses by Mrs. F.V. 
Chapman, superintendent of the Ritter Home for 
white girls in Athens, Tenn., and Mrs. Knight, 
sister of Bishop Warren, formerly preceptress of 
Wesleyan Academy. On Friday the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society had their turn, and 
Miss Ella E. Glover, a missionary from China, 
spoke of the woman’s work in that land, and par- 
ticularly of the labors among Chinese girls. Ep- 
worth League day was Wednesday, and was in 
charge of Rev. R. E. Smith, president of West 
District. Beside the regular services Rev. J. R. 
Chaffee conducted a League Rally at 1 o’clock, at 
the auditorium. The music was in charge of Rev. 
L. E. Bell, with Rev. R. P. Walker as organist 
and Rev. A. B. Gifford as cornetist. All gave ex- 
cellent satisfaction. The ministers present who 
did not preach all rendered good service at the 
altar, in prayer, and in other ways. 

The Camp-meeting Association reported at its 
annual meeting everything in good condition, 
and passed a vote of thanks to Mrs. Atkins who 
resides at the Park, and to the Laurel Park Social 
Union, for decorations of the grounds with flowers 
and paint. The feast of tabernacles over, the 
people returned to their homes with “a mind to 
work.” SECRETARY. 
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Write to J. R. Watson, General Passenger 
Agent of the Fitchburg R. R., Boston, for 
circular giving full particulars of Hoosac 
Tunnel Excursion of September 17. 
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HERALD CALENDAR 
Worcester and Vicinity Preachers’ 
Meeting at Webster, Sept. 19 
Providence Dist. Pr. wei at Stoughton, Oct. 17, 18 
BOSTON PREACHERS’ MEETING. — Opening 
session Monday, Sept. 19. Rev. Dr. Frederick Woods 
will preach. C. E. SPAULDING, Sec. 


POST-OFFICE ADDRESS. 
Rev. Geo. W. Coon, 14 Mills at., Roxbery, Mass. 


W.4H.M.8.— The annual meeting of the W. H. 
M. 8.of the New England Southern Conference will 
be heldin the Mathewson St. Church, Providence, 
R. L., Sept. 28 and 29. A very interesting program 
has been arranged. Mrs. J. A. SOUTHARD, 

Conf. Cor. Sec. 





"MARRIAGES 


BLAISDELL — WENTWORTH — Ia Somersworth, 
N. H.,S8ept.7,at the home cf the bride, by Rev. 
T. B. ‘cramer, Herbert A. Blaisdell and Grace BE. 
Wentworth, both of Somersworth. 


MacLEAN — GILLET — At the Memorial Church, 
es Sept.7, by Principal Wm. Rice New. 
ball, , James MacLean and Fanny DW , daugh- 
ter > AE neve and Mrs. Joseph A. Gillet and 
granddanghter of the late John W. Bliss, BE: q,, both 
of New York city. 


HOOD — PORTER — In East Lempster, N. H., Sept. 
ll, by Rev. George Hudson, Harry Alfred Hood and 
Hester Sarah Porter, both of East Lempster. 


POND — ENTWISTLE — In Wrentham, Mass., Sept. 
A by Rev. F. J. Hale, George w. Pond and Margaret 
A. Entwistle, both of Wreutham. 


a 2 y RICKER —In Acton, Maine, Aug. 30, by 
F. R. Welch, Eleasar EB. Mann, of Shapleigh, 
= Hattie A. Ricker, of Acton. 








NOTICE. — Pastors and parents of young men in- 
tending to enter Harvard University this fail can 
insure their hearty reception into the religious life 
of the University by sending their names and infor- 
mation about their religious inclinations to the 
chairman of the membership committee of the 
Y. M. OC. A., Edward ©. Oarter, Andover, Mass. 





W.F. M. 8.— The annual meeting of the New 
England Branch will be held at St. Albans, Vt., Oct. 
12-14. All members of the Executive Board, dele- 
gates and missionaries, expecting to attend are re- 
quested to communicate, not iater than Oct. 1, with 
the chairman of the entertainment committee, Mies 
Mary A. Pomeroy, 43 High 8t., 8t. Albans, Vt. 





ROCKLAND MINISTERIAL ASSOCIATION, — 
Will brethren who expect to attend this meeting, 
Oct. 3-5, please inform me, not later than the 18th 
inst., how they will come — by team or rail — and if 
accompanied by wife; if by rail, the hour of arrival at 
Waterville or Vassalboro, so that teams may be in 
waiting. M. FP. BRipesaM, 





Ww. F. M. 8.— The beadquarters of New England 
Branch, W. F. M. 8,,36 Bromfield 8t., Room 29, which 
has been closed during August, ie now open, ready 
for visitors and to attend to its regular basiness. 
Julia F. SMALL, Agent. 


W. H. M. 8. — The seventeenth annual meeting of 
the bosrd of managers of the Woman’s Home Mis- 
sionary Society will be held in Wesley Ohburch, 











Irritable Stomachs 


make irritable people. A food 
that is nourishing and that does 
not cloy the appetite is 


Somatose. 


Somatose is a Perfect Food, Tonic and 
Restorative. It contains the nourishing 
elements of meat. Prepared for invalids 
and dyspeptics and those needing nour- 
ishment and a restored appetite. May 
be taken in water, milk, tea, coffee, etc. 

At druggists’ in 2-0z.,%,% and 1 1b. tins. 


Pamphlets mailed by Parbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co., 
40 Stone St., New York City, selling agents for Farben- 
fabriken vorm. Friedr. Bayer & Co., Elberfeld. 














Mi polis, Minn, Oct. 19, beginning at 10 a.m, 
and continuing in session eight days. Efforts are 
being made to secure ha'f-fare railroa’ rates on the 
certificate plan,and it is earnestly desired that the 
corps of faithfal, self-sacrificing and consecrated 
women the whole country over will rally as they 
have never before to review with thanksgiving the 
good w.rk accomplished while “ strengthening the 
stakes and lengtheniog the cords " under the guid- 
ance of Providence, that the Oross may be held 
aloft and its redemptive power prevail wherever 
the fieg of our nation unfurls ites folds of beauty and 
of glory. Mrs. F. A. Alken, Rec. Sec. 


For Over Fitty Yeare 


. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING Syrup has been used 

ohildrea posthies. It soothes the child, anhene 

H e gums, allays all zaia. cures wind colic, and is the 

— remedy for Diarrhea. Twenty-five cents a 
e. 





$200 to the Hoosac Tunnel via the Fitch- 
burg R. R. Popular yursion of September 
17. Train leaves N Union Station at 8.15 
A. M. 
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W. H. M. 8. — Rev. E. J. Helms, pastor of Morgan 
Chapel, Boston, will give the address, Friday even- 
ing, Sept. 23, at the annval meeting of the New 
Hampshire Conference W. H. M. 8., at Grace 
Church, Haverhill, Mass. Attractive programs are 
also prepared for morning and afternoon. Any one 
desiring entertainment over night please send 
name to Mrs. L. J. Hilliard, 5 Summit Ave., Haver- 
hill, Mase. Mrs. C. H. FARNsWworRTH, Rec. Sec. 


_ 


What to See in the Mountains on the 
Low Rates 


That the mountain regions of northern 
New Hampshire are famous is evidenced by 
the thousands of visitors who annually seek 
the section for a season of recreation and 
rest. It matters not to what portion of the 
mountain region you go, for you will never 
be dissatisfied, as the variety and extent of 
scenic attractions is unlimited and your 
expectations, no matter how ambitious, are 
more than fulfilled. , 

Several hundred square miles of mountain 
peaks comprise the White Mountain region, 
and of the scores of resorts located in ite 
midst space permits mention of but a few of 
the largest. 

Many consider the vicinity of Dixville 
Notch the most beautiful part of the White 
Hills. The view of the surrounding territory 
is very beautiful, for lakes, mountains, 
brooks and ravines are everywhere around, 
making an interesting landscape. In the 
Franconia rezion one finds many odd though 
beautiful attractions. There the Old Man of 
the Mountain stands guard over a galaxy of 
wild though particularly impressive bits of 
nature work. There is Cannon Mountain 
and Eagle Cliffe and Mt. Lafayette and 
Agassiz and Cleveland, while a short way off 
is Cherry Mountain, the Twins, and the 
Presidential Range, while natural curiosities 
like The Basip, The Flume, The Pool, and 
Echo Lake and Profile Lake are well wortb 
visiting. Then, of course, all who go to the 
Mountains want to visit the Wonderland of 
New England, as that famous mountain pass, 
Crawford’s Notch, is termed. Everything 
there is in its primeval state,and charming 
cascades, rushing forest stream and gigantic 
mountains make it the ideal place for the 
tourist, as well as the one seeking rest. 

Fabyans, in the very heart of the mount- 
ains, with Mt. Pleasant and Twin hard by, is 
in a region replete ia alluring features, and 
one needs but a visit there to make him a 
mountain enthusiast. Mount Washington is 
the highest of any of the White Mountains 
and its summit is reached by a railroad. The 
journey occupies nearly two hoars, and there 
is not a moment but what is interesting and 
the outlook is something grand. Jefferson is 
a pretty place, and the same can also be said 
of Whitefield and Lancaster. Bethlehem 
and Maplewood have many leading cnarac- 
teristics, but perhaps the most famous of 
them all is ite renowned atmosphere, which 
is particularly helpful to hay fever sufferers. 
Besides its glorious sunsets, Sugar Hill mas 
from its location an unobstructed view ex- 
tending from Mount Washington on one side 
to Camel’s Hump on Lake Unamplain, and 
the mountains that border the Uanadian 
shore of Memphremagog. North Conway 
and Intervale and Bartlett and Glen and 
North Woodstock are <qually attractive as 
pleasure resorts, and at any of them you will 
find excellent accommodations, for the 
mountain hotels are every one of them 
models. 

Beginning S& ptember 10 and continuing 
until about the eighth of Ostober, the Boston 
& Maine Railroad will place on sale at many 
of its leading stations reduced rate tickets to 
all points in the Mountains. The choice of 
several routes will be allowed, and for infor- 
mation apply to any station ticket cfiice. 
Send to the General Passenger Department, 
Boston & Maine Railroad, Boston, for the 
book “‘ What to See in the White Mountainr.”’ 
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OBITUARIES 


When we behola 
God walking through our household fold 
And choosing there one of His own dear 
sheep, 
Whom we would keep, 
How can our eyes forbear to weep? 


Where God doth ask, 
Is it to give so hard a task ? 
That with so much ado and weeping, 
We yield to His eternal keeping ? 
Where He hath sown, can we forbid the 
reaping ? 


Take, then, the best, 
Fold them as lambs within Thy breast, 
And with the Holy &pirit’s dew, ‘ 
So, blessed Lord, our hearts renew, 
That we some day be folded by Thee, too! 


— A. E. Hamilton. 








Libbey. — Mrs. Mary (Rhodes) Libbsy, 
wite of Isaac Libbey, Esq., of South Berwick, 
Maine, departed this lite, July 25, 1898, after 
a painful illness of about a year, during 
which she suffered untold pain, which finally 
reached her brain and for a time unbalanced 
ber mind. During the few last weeks of her 
life, however, the mental cloud passed away, 
and she passed in peace to the home above. 

Mary Rhodes was born in Haverstraw, 
N. Y., Dec. 22, 1858, and was married to Isaac 
Libbey, Feb. 22, 1894. This union, though it 
lasted but a little over four years before dis- 
solved by death, was long enough to develop 
the real worth of our sister to the now be- 
reaved husband. About one and a half years 
ago little Carrie May came into the home 
wut her coming destroyed the foundations o 
the mother’s health, settling into a disease 
which removed her into the heavenlies. 

For some time Mrs. Libbey bad felt drawn 
in heart to walk with her busband in the 
way of life; but not until a few weeks after 
the present pastor came did she make a de- 
cided stand for Christ, when she was bap- 
tized and united with the church on proba- 
tion. Soon after she was removed to the 
hospital, where she received every care which 
love and money could procure, and whence 
at last she passed to be with Jesus. 

Her body was brought to the home, and 
after a brief service was borne by the breth- 
ren, followed by a large company of friends 
and neighbors, to the family cemetery over- 
looking the beautiful Piscataqua River. 

She leaves a stricken husband, a beautiful 
child, father, brothers and sisters, an? hosts 
of friends to mourn their loss. 1. LUCE. 





Sherman. — David Cecil Sherman, only 
son of Stephen I. and Sarah F. Sherman, was 
born in Chelsea, Mass., June 30, 1885, and 
died at Sharon, Mass., Aug. 24, 1898, having 
just entered his fourteenth year. 

He was always a somewhat frail and deli- 
cate child, and the parents were often com- 

lied to entertain fearful forebodings lest 

eaven should too soon claim him; and yet 
he had sufficient vigor to make him a nat- 








FACE 


LOOKED LIKE RAW MEAT. 


Our baby’s face and neck was all raw meat, 
and something awful to look at. The way 
that child suffered, mother and child never 
had any rest day or night as it constantly 
itched, and the blood used to flow down her 
cheeks. We had doctors and the dispensary 
with no result. By using Curicura RESOL- 
VENT, CUTICURA (Ointment), and CUuTICURA 
Soap, the child was entirely healed. 

Mrs. GARNJOSS, 213 Nassau Ave., Brooklyn. 


Morners, to know that a warm bath with Curicvra 
Soap, and asingle anointing with Curicura, will afford 
instant reliefin the most distressing of itching, burning, 
and scaly infantile humors of the ekin and scalp, with 
loss of hair, and not to use them. is to failin your duty 


Sold throughout the world. Porcer Drvue any Coe 
CoRe., Props., Boston. How to Cure Buby Humors, free 





PISO’S C 
CURES WHER! 


ugh Syrup. 
in time. Sold Uy druggist 
CONSUMPTION 
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ural, happy and properly ambitious boy. He 
had a vigorous intellect. a marked mental 
hunger, and was instinctively a student. He 
was a voracious reader for a lad, never weary- 
ing in the pursuit of knowledge. Nor was 
this an idle quest, for be bad a memory that 
was as tenacious as hie perceptive faculties 
were clear. He was conversant with a great 
variety of books and subjects, and had a spe- 
cial fondness for all that tained to naval 
science, having personaily visited nearly 
every notable vessel which has entered the 
Boston port within a year or two. He was 
also devotedly attached to his Sunday- school 
teacher and class at St. Mark’s. Sible study 
and the exercises of the Sundey-echool had a 
real relish for him; hence his interest was 
voluntary, and not of constraint. His class 
and teacher were equally devoted to him, as 
a number of little love-tokens from his 
teacher, Mrs. W. Ll. Haven, certainly but all 
too faintly declare. His strong intellectual 
and moral hunger came to him doubtless 
through the law of inheritance. He bore 
the name of his honored and sainted grand- 
father, Rev. Dr. David Sherman, and was 
happy heir to some of the noble traits which 
were incarnated in such perfection and bal- 
ance in the life of that good man. To this 
must be added the fact that in many ways he 
has had that mind-invigorating and taste- 
stimulating literary and moral environment 
which is necessary to the best awakening 
so » arses of the powers of the young 
mind. 

For a year or more past he has had broken 
intervals of health. Hamanly speaking, the 
conditions of the summer seem to have been 
against him. On Tuesday and Tuesday even- 
ing, at Sharon, he seemed about as well as 
usual. He was bappy and affable during the 
evening, writing letters, conversing and ex- 
tending the joy of his cheerful presence until 
quite a late hour before he retired. Little 
did the parents realize that this was to be 
the last, long, lingering day of love and life 
with their darling boy. He was taken sud- 
denly ill in the night, and woke not on earth 
but in the morning Jand. His body was of 
too delicate and fragile atexiure for the rude 
uses of this world of sense. The vessel of his 
being was too slightly built to long wrestle 
with the storms of the sea of time, and so ere 
we expected it the Good Pilot wafied him 
into the haven of rest. He was too gentile 
and ethereal in his moid to long endure the 
painful campaign of earth’s bivouac, and so 
the Good Captain has thus early mustered 
out the little bugler to his rest and reward. 

The funeral was conducted at the family 
residence, 39 Coolidge St., Brookline, by Rev. 
P. Ross Parrish, acting supply of St. Mark’s. 
A considerable number of friends were pres- 
ent to thus declare theirsympatby and to 
represent that wider circle of hearts which 
will be touched by this pmeeenes — 





Banning. — Rev. Carlos Banning died in 
Newport, R.1., Aug. 7, 1898. He was in the 
79th year of his age, having been born Nov. 
10, 1819, in Lyme, Conn. 

W hen be was nine years old he commenced 
to work in a factory. After toiling there 
four years he received an injury which threw 
him out of employment, but be soon saw in 
this misfortune an opportunity to attend 
school, which he improved under the in- 
struction of Nelson Goodrich. By the time 
he was able to work again he had gained such 
a thirst for knowledge that he studied even- 
ings while he continued his work in the fac- 
‘tory during the day. When he was about 
eighteen years of age he entered Wiibraham 
Academy. He was obliged to teach a part of 
the time in orderto pay his way. This pro- 
‘longed his course at the Academy so that 
when it was finished he felt that he must give 
up his cherished plan of a college education. 
Having decided to enter the ministry, he 
studied at the Biblical Institute at Concord, 
N.H., and was gradusted in the class of 1850. 
He at once united with what is now the New 
England Southern Conference and made that 
his fiela of labor until his health failed in 
1866, when he retired from the active work of 
the ministry. 

Mr. Banning was one of those men whom 
we like to meet and to greet. A gentle spirit, 
a gevia! face,and asympathetic beart drew 
us toward him the first time we met. His 
comparatively early retiring from the active 
work of the ministry did not make him 
| gloomy or appear to cast shadows over his 
| happy disposition. He set a high value on 
| the good things of this life, and saw enough 

of the evil in its true light to make life ear- 
nest and full of significance. If he thought 
| of some things in former days that were 
better than what we now enjoy, he did not 





fail to see some other things tnat have great- 
ly improved in the course of the past gener- 
ation, making him hopeful in the outlook on 
tuture times. 

He believed in doing his work thoroughly 
and toiled to secure results in whatever part 


| 
| 
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of the field he was called to serve. Like 
Barnabas he was a good map, full of the Holy 
Ghost and of faith,and much people were 
added to the Lord. in several churches which 
he served he was the first regular pastor ap- 
inted. Among others this was true of his 
rset appointment — Federal St. Church (now 
Broadway), Providence; also of Bast Bridge- 
waterand of Embury Cburch, Central Falls. 
Thus Providence called him to do some of the 
earlyand arduous work in building up our 
churches and preparing the way for a pros- 
perous future. His other appointments were: 
Somerset, Little Compton, North Dighton, 
Plymouth, Phenix, Norwich Central, West 
Killingly, and Middletown. 

He preached occasionally as long as he was 
able to do so, supplying the pulpit of Thames 
St. Church, Newport, for several months in 
one year. The last two years of his life he 
was too feebie to attend church much, but 
still maintained a deep interest in the work 
of the church and the success of the Gospel. 
In the last week of July he met with an 
accident, causing a fall which in ten days re- 
sulted in death. Through those days of suf- 
fering he manifested great patience and with 
cheerful heart he approached the eternal 
shore to which he had been steadfastly loox- 
ing for years and now welcomed. exchanging 
toils and trials for heavenly rest. He leaves 
a wife, one son, and three daughters. 


J. H. ALLEN. 

Bennett. — David W. Bennett, the last 
member of a large family. was born in North- 
bridge, Mass., July 12. 1809,and died in Men- 
don, Mass., Aug. 15, 1898. 

He joined the Methodi=t Ep'scopal Church 
of Mendon during the first year of its organ- 
ization, under the pastorate of Rev. Charles 
McReading, in 1851, and, when the church 
was closed in Mendon, he and his family 
united with the Upton Church in 1888, 

His home and his church were to him the 
dearest places onearth. Fellowship therein 
was most precious to his soul. During a life 
of constant activity, family prayer was con- 
tinually arising as a sweet incense to our 
Heavenly Father and as a means of grace to 
help him live the life of a devout Christian. 
Deprived of the privileges of the sanctuary 
for several years because of the infirmities of 
age, Mr. Bennett never ceased to have a live- 





When Ague 
Shakes You 


you can shake the Ague by using 
AYER’S AGUE CURE. It is the 
one certain and infallible cure for 
that depleting disease. It has been 
tried in many countries and under 
various conditions, and has never 
been known to fail. An old veteran 
writes :— 


“You may be interested to know my ex- 
perience many years ago with Ayer’s Ague 
Cure. The year before the war I was in 
Kansas. Some twenty of us were engaged in 
farming, and suddenly all were taken with 
fever and ague. We tried almost everything 
without getting any help, till at last I sent to 
the city and procured a bottle of Ayer’s Ague 
Cure. I recovered at once. The others fol- 
lowed my example, and they, too, recovered. 
Every one in camp took the remedy and was 
cured by it. I went all through the war, 
have lived in thirteen different states of the 
Union, and have never had the ague since.” 


O. B. SMITH, St. Augustine, Fla. 


/There’s only one thing to get for ague: 


cet AYER’S 
Aque Cure. 
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ly interest in the work of the church. A 
most cordial welcome ever awaited his pas- 
tor, and he received most gladly any good 
news concerning tae progress oi Zion. He 
was ever willing tosbow his interest in the 
cnurch of his choice by contrinuting to the 
jast of his earthly meavus for ite support and 
for its various benevolent objects. 

it was remarkabie that for nearly ninety 
years Mr. Bennett had full possession of all 
nis faculties, and while during his lust years 
bis memory was not so quick as formerly, yet 
upto the hour of his aeparture he was able 


to c nverse with his fricnds upon the inci- | 
dents of the days of his childhocd us well ae | 


upon matters of passing occurrence. Cbris- 
tianity bad taught him to look upou tie 
bright side of life, even In days of weakness 
and age. He was constantly expressing 
praise to God for such good bealtn and for 
toe kind ministrations of friends, and he 
prayed earnestly for God’s will to be done in 
nis life. Words of thanksgiving, good 
cheer and loving appreciation were the last 
sentiments he ever expressed. Just as the 
clock stops when it runs down, so our be- 
loved friend and brother breathed bis last in 
the presence of his family, and ** was not, for 
vod had taken him.” 

He leaves a wife,son and daughter, all of 
whom have most lovingly cared for this now 
sainted husband and father. 

HARRY G. BUTLER. 

A new eight-story addition to the already 
extensive plant of the Larkin Soap Manu- 
facturing Company has been begun during 
the past month. This company finds that 
Buffalo is an excellent point at which to do 
business. Their plant now consists of eight 
buildings, covering an acre and a haif of 
ground. Five of these buildings, which 
range insize from three to six stories in 
height have been built during the last three 


years. This rapid progress is something 
worthy of mention, and is of intérest to busi- 
ness men. — Buffalo Evening News. 








EDUCATIONAL 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF LIB- 
ERAL A 


opens Sept. 22. Entrance Examina- 
20-22. 12 Somerset 8t. 
W. D. LovELL 





tions, Sept. 


New Hampshire Conference Seminary 
and Female College 
Tilton, N. H. 

Fall term opens Sept. 6, 1898. Oollege preparato- 
ry, Courses in Music, Art, and Commercial! studies. 
Tweive teachers. Resident nurse. Steam heat. 
Electric lights. 

Send for a Catalogue to the President, 
GEO. L. PLIMPTON. 








Gordon Missionary Training School 
Clarendon and Montgomery Sts., Boston. 


Rev. Artnur T Piersor, D. D, President, Rev. 
F. L. Chapell, Dean, R-v. James M. Gray, D. D., and 
others, Associate Instractors. A conjensed and 
efficient course of weg for men and women 
having a divine call to Christian work. Interde- 
nominationai. Evangelical. Spiritual. Practical 
Tenth year opens Oct per 4, 1898. Tuition free. For 

rospectus, address Rev. F. L. Chapell, Flemington 

.J., until Oct 1; after that date, at the school. 


THE a 
Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


(Incorporated.) 
EVERETT O. FISK & CO., 
Proprietors. 
4 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


156 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
1242 12th 8t., D. O. 


as n, 
Wes ronto, Oan 
730 Cooper Building, Denver Gols. : 
8256 Market 8t., San Francisco, Cal. 
525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles, Oal. 

Send to any of the above agencies for Agency 
Manual, free. Correspondence with employ- 
ers is invited. Registration forms sent to teachers 
on application. 

Large bers of school officers from all seo- 
fons vi the country, including more than ninety 
per cent. of the Public School superintendents of 
New England, have applied to us for teachers. 

We have filled positions at salaries aggregating 


$7,613,896.00. 
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Methodist Book Concern 


EATON & MAINS, Agents 


CHAUTAUQUA BOOKS FOR THE NEW YEAR 
OCTOBER, 1898-'99 


| TWENTY CENTURIES OF ENGLISH HISTORY 


| By James R. Joy. 


ness and vigor. 


| 


| By Professor H. P. Jupson, of the University of Chicaxo. 


| 


Reviews. 
FROM CHAUCER TO TENNYSON 


By Professor Henry A. Szeers, of Yale University. 


12mo, cloth, $1.00, 

reader is introduced to the period at first 
novels, diaries, and letters of the time. 
illustrated, $1.00. 


of Chicago. 
THE CHAUTAUQUAN 


be allowed, 


12mo, cioth, 318 pp , with many maps and illustrations, $1.00. 
From the Roman conquest to the Victoria English national life is described with vivid- 


| 
| EUROPE IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


12mo, cloth, 342 pp., profusely illustrated, $1 0. 


“ Tne reader who desires a wor'd view of the nineteenth century at the dawn of the 
twentieth will find in this book the whole picture admirably perfected.” — Review of 


12mo, cloth, with 29 portraits, 325 pp., $1.00. 


“ This book is a model as an introduction to a great subject, making its readers ac- 
quainted with all the noted English authors of belles lettres, trom Chaucer to this latter 
part of the nineteenth century.’’ — Boston Home Journal. 


MEN AND MANNERS OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


By Miss SusaAN HaLg. A charming new bo k dealing with English social li'einan important period. 


The autbor is an enthusiastic student of eighteenth century life and manners, and the 


hand by means of very fall extracts from the 


WALKS AND TALKS IN THE GEOLOGICAL FIELD 


ALEXANDER WINCHELL, late Professor of Geology in the University of Michigan. 12mo, cloth, 353 pp. 


Adeli bhtiul manual, revised and edited by Professor Frederick Starr, of the University 


A monthly illustrated magazine. Twelve numbers, $2 00; in clubs of five or more to one P. O., $1 80 each. 


One order and $7.00 will secure the prescribed literature comp iete for the full year’s course. 
Sent prepaid by p »st or expres« anywhere in the United States. 
On all orders of 25 or more books seni to same address by express (charges unpaid) a discount of ten per cent will 


NEW ENGLAND DEPOSITORY 


CHAS. R. MAGEE, Manager 
38 Bromfield St., Boston 








EDUCATIONAL 





Wesleyan Academy 


Wilbraham, Mass. 


Applications now received for Fall term, which 
opens Wednesday, Sept. 14, 1898. 


Rev. WM. R. NEWHALL, 
Principal. 


DUMMER ACADEMY 
Massachusetts, Suuth Byfleld. Founded 1763. Pre- 
es for Scientific Schools, Colieges or Business. 
ndividual instruction. Location beautiful and 


healthy. New cataiogue just out. 
PERLEY L. HORNE, A. M. 





Rhode Island, East Greenwich. 
East Greenwich Academy 


Founded 1802. Both sexes. On Narragansett Bay. 
Cottages. Electric light. Elegant new dining hall. 
Endowed. Twelve courses. September 12. Illus- 
trated Catalogue. 

F. D. BLAKESLER, D. D., Principal 


EDUCATIONAL 


Maine Wesleyan Seminary 
and Female College 


Kent’s Hill, Me. 
Fall term opens August 30. 


Send for Catalogue. 
Rev. A. F. CHASKH, Ph. D., 
President. 


MassacuusetTtTs, Auburndale (10 miles from Bostem). 


Lasell Seminary for Young Women 


Suggests to parents seeking a good school consid- 
eration of the following points in its methods: — 

1. Its special care of health. 

Resident nurse supervising work, diet and exer- 
cise; abundant food in good variety and well cooked ; 
early and long sleep; a fine gymnasium furnished by 
Dr. Sargent, of Harvard; bowling alley and swim- 
ming-bath; no regular or toreknown examinations 
etc. 
2. Its broadly planned course of study. 
proximity both necessitates and helps to 





» 


Te Woman's College 


of Baltimore 


offers earnest, well prepared young 
women facilities for obtaining a 
college education under the direc- 
tion of specialists, with abundar’ 
laboratory appliances and modern 
methods. Climate mild, surround- 
ings cheerful. Total yearly ex- 
pense, three hundredand seventy- 
five dollars. 

Programs mailed on application. 

JOHN F. GOUCHER, Pres., Baltimore, Md. 








furnish the best of teachers, including many special- 
iste; with one hundred and twenty pupils, a faculty 
of thirty. Four years’ course; in some things equal to 
college work ; in others, planned rather for home and 
womanly life, Two studies required, and two to be 
chosen from a list of eight or ten electives. One pre- 
paratory year. Special students admitted if eight- 
een years or over, or graduates of High Schools. 

3. Its home-like air and character. 

Training in self-government; limited number 
(many declined every fall for lack of room) ; personal 
oversight in habits, manners, care of person, room. 

4. Its handiwork and other unusual departments. 

Pioneer school in scientific teaching of Oooking, 
Millinery, Dress-making, Business Law for Women, 
Home Sanitation, Swimming. 

Regular expense for school year, $500. For illus- 





trated catalogue address (mentioning Zion’s Her- 


| ALD), 
Cc. C. BRAGDON, 
} Principa! 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


Wednesday, September 7 


— President McKinley returns to Washington 
after a week spent in Ohio and New York. 


— First troops from Porto Rico return in good 
condition and go to their homes; military com- 
missioners reach San Juan. 


— Sailors and marines from the men-of-war in 
Boston harbor given a clam-bake by the city. 

— Loss of half a million dollars by a hail storm 
in Missouri. 

— By the collapse of a bridge on which they 
were working near Cornwall, Ont., twenty-five or 
thirty workmen were killed. 


— Lewiston and Bath, Maine, connected by an 
electric road; first car ran Sunday. 


— Captain Eulate of the Vizcaya makes ar- 
rangements for traneporting the Spanish officers 
and men held in Annapolis and Portsmouth 
from Portsmouth to Santander on the steamer 
City of Rome. 

— Massacre in Crete; British and German con- 
sulates burmed and the British consul killed; 
English battleships on the way to the island. 

— Aguinaldo summons all the men in Manila to 
join his forces. 


Thursday, September 8 


— Orders issued to discharge all the men of the 
Naval Militia on the ships now in Boston har- 
bor. 


— Olympia and Raleigh arrive at Manila from 
Hong Kong where they have been in dry dock 
and overhauled. 


—Gen. Wheeler’s youngest son and Lieut. 
Kirkpatrick drowned while bathing at Montauk. 


— Five new cases of yellow fever reported at 
Taylor’s Station, Miss. 


— Only four United States vessels passed 
through the Suez Canal during the year ending 
June 30. 


— Spaniards in Porto Rico destroy arms and 
other public property; Gen. Macias calls on the 
American commissioners. 

— Great electr:c works in Geneva, which sup- 
plied all the light and motive power for the 
whole canton, destroyed by fire. 

— Li Hung Chang again dismissed from power; 
the Japanese minister to this country elected to 
parliament in Japan; the Hon. Joseph Cham- 
berlain arrives in New York. 

— Despatches from Gen. Kitchener say that in 
the fighting around Omdurman 10,080 Dervishes 
were killed, 16,000 wounded, and 4,000 taken pris- 
oners. 

— Report that French cabinet unanimously 
votes to revise the Dreyfus case. 

Friday, September 9 

— The Ninth Massachusetts Regiment reaches 
Boston. 

— The Illinois Naval Militia, to the number of 
450, leave Jersey City for their homes. 

— Secretary Alger requests the President to 
order an investigation of the War Department. 

— Six cases of yellow fever among the 5th regi- 
ment of immunes at Santiago; Gen. Wood issues 
51,000 rations to starving Cubans. 

— Ool. James A. Sexton elected commander-in- 
chief of the Grand Army of the Republic. 

— Senator Gray of Delaware appointed peace 
commissioner in place of Mr. Justice White, who 
declined. 

— All restrictions on the passage of vessels be- 
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The Demand 
for Pure Food. 


Pillsbury’s Vitos, the ideal 
wheat food for breakfast, 
is absolutely clean and 
All grocers sell it. 
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tween Spain and her possessions, and to and from 
the United States, removed by the President. 


— Gen. Polavieja’s new party in Spain becom- 
ing formidable; Silvela bitterly opposes Sagasta. 


— Great Britain said to have leased from Port- 
ugal the town of Lorenzo Marques on Delagoa 
Bay, east coast of Africa. 


— More trouble in Orete; report that martial 
law is to be declared; 300 native Christians and 
67 British subjects killed. 


Saturday, September 10 


— The Spaniards at Sun Juan seeking excuses 
for delaying work of evacuation; the United 
States con. missioners for the evacuation of Cuba 
arrive at Havana. 


— The committee appointed to investigate 
camp hospitals reports them unsatisfactory and 
inadequate. 

— Four cases of yellow fever, and one death, 
among the troops in Porto Rico. 

— Rumor that colored troops will be sent to 
Manila for garrison duty; colored troops at 
Camp Corbin ordered to Knoxville. 

— President McKinley reviews District of Co- 
lumbia Volunteers. 





— The Ocean House at Newport, R.I., burned; 
disastrous fire at Livermore Falls, Me., the 
whole business part of the town destroyed. 


— The Empress of Austria killed by an anarch- 
ist at Geneva, Switzerland. 


— Protestant services held in private buildings 
in Manila by the military and naval chaplains; 
Captain Dyer returns sword surrendered to him 
by Gen. Miranda at Corregidor Island. 


— Blanco appeals to Spain for money because 
of distress in Cuba; 30,000,000 pesetas granted 
him. 


Monday, September 12 


— Gen. Miles orders all the troops away from 
Montauk; the camp to be broken up. 

— The Spanish Cortes unanimously accepts the 
conditions of the American protocol. 


— Hospital ship Missouri arrives at Montauk 
from Santiago, with 218 sick —three yellow fever 
suspects; thirteen died on the passage. 


— The President orders an investigation of the 
War Department, and nominates nine members 
of a committee of investigation; two of them 
decline. 


—The U. 8S. 8S. Resolute, at Havana, flies the 
Spanish flag in honor of the eighteenth birthday 
of the Infanta Maria de las Mercedes, oldest 
sister of Alfonso XIII. 


— Labor troubles caused by shutting down of 
sugar plantations in Antigua force the British 
Government to take relief measures. 

— Indications that unless the Turkish troops 
are withdrawn from Crete they will be forcibly 
evicted by the Powers. 


— Disastrous fires at Jerome, Arizona; at 
Milton, N. H.; and at New Westminster, B.C.; 
at the latter place 10,000 persons are homeless, 
and the loss is estimated at $3,000,000. 

— During the German naval maneuvres in the 
Baltic one torpedo boat was sunk, two disabled, 
and two seriously damaged; seven lives lost. 


Tuesday, September 13 


— The U. 8. 8S. Gloucester arrives in Boston; 
the Topeka sails for New York. 


— The ist Massachusetts Regiment expected at 





The victory reste with America’s Greatest Medi- 
cine, Hood’s Sarsaparilia, when it enters the battle 
against impure blood. 


72% Net 


On Five Year First Mortgage Loans 
cured upon improved farms in 
Rep RIVER VALLEY, NorRTH DaAKoTa. 


Iloan only to ac’ ual farmers upon lands that I have 
Eqenaty examined. Have been loaning bere since 


Write for descriptive applicaté ns. 


I will buy or collect mortgages negotiated by 
Companies aow out of business. 


References furnished ter among my clients in YOUR 
tate. 


J. H. McCULLOUGH, Atty., 
Milton, N. Dakota. 


¥% ¢WOOD AND METAL CASE & & & 
GIVE A WRITTEN GUARANTEE SENDG¢ FOR LARGE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 
GEORGE W. MURPHY & CO. QUINCY. 











Framingham on Friday; the 5th is now in camp 
in Middletown, Penn. 


— Secretary Day formally resigns. 


— The Revenue Cutter Bear rescues the crews 
of all the whalers wrecked off Point Barrow.; 


— Celebration of the 268d anniversary of Con- 
cord, Mass. 

—Very quiet election in Maine yesterday; 
Republicans elect governor and four congress- 
men. 


— Half a million more of Alaskan gold reaches 
Seattle; the United States will pay $50 each for 
transporting needy persons from Klondike to 
Seattle. 

— Report that the natives of the Caroline 
Islands have overthrown Spanish rule. 


— Col. Paty du Clam dismissed from his post 
because of his connection with the Dreyfus case. 


The victories of Hood’s 

Sarsaparilla over all 

Forms of disease 

Conclusively prove 

That it is an unequaled 

Blood parifier. It conquers 

The demon, Scrofula, 

Relieves the itching and burning of salt rheum, 
cures running sores, ulcers, boils, pimples, and 
every other form of humor or disease originating in 
impure blood. The cures by Hood’s Sarsaparilla are 
cures — absolute, permanent, perfect cures. They 
are based upon its great power to purify and enrich 
the blood. 





— Lasell Seminary for Young Women, 
Auburndale, is the first school in the world 
to teach swimming. It is also the first to 
teach cooking, and when it began it did so 
in the face of ridicule and blame from the 
colleges, but with general praise from the 
press. 





The Hoosac Tunnel was first proposed in 
1819. You can visit it on September 17th for 
$2 00 if you take the Fitchburg Railroad Pop- 
ular Excursion. 





